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in the end to reach an agreement was natur- 

ally a source of great satisfaction to all the 
parties concerned. But equally naturally the actual 
terms of the settlement satisfy nobody. A large, 
or at least very vocal, section of Brench public opinion 
is protesting violently against M. Herriot’s promise 
to evacuate the Ruhr within twelve months, a promise 
which involves the direct denial of M. Poincaré’s oft- 
repeated declarations that France would never retire 
until Germany had paid all she owed. In Berlin the 
Nationalists are protesting with even greater violence 
against Dr. Marx’s decision to allow the French to 
stay in the Ruhr for so long as twelve months. As 
for British objections to the Agreement they were 
conveniently summarised in Mr. MacDonald’s letter 
to M. Herriot and in the interview with Mr. Snowden 
which was published in the Manchester Guardian 
on Tuesday. But these differences were bound to 
appear, for we have not been quarrelling all these years 
about nothing, and no conceivable compromise could 
be other than disagreeable in parts to each of the sig- 
natories. We may congratulate ourselves indeed that 
there are no signs of the London Conference having 
reached one of those “complete agreements” or 
“ perfect accords ’’ with which we have been so familiar 
since 1919. It reached instead a practical agreement 
Which is not very pleasant for anyone, but which has 
the great advantage of seeming likely to lead to peace. 


* * 


T's fact that the London Conference managed 


For there is little doubt that it will be ratified by 
all parties. Neither in Berlin nor in Paris will its 
critics dare to press their opposition to the point of 
actually rejecting the terms of settlement and returning 


to the old pre-Dawes deadlock. A more serious danger 
may arise when the financiers of London and New 
York are called upon to define the precise conditions 
upon which they are able and willing to float the 
indispensable £40,000,000 loan. For with the French 
still in the Ruhr it may be very difficult to raise the 
money. That is not, however, a danger which need 
be discussed just yet. When the political difficulties 
have been finally overcome and the terms have been 
definitely ratified by all the Governments concerned, 
the financial situation may assume a much more 
stable and promising aspect than it does at present. 
M. Herriot will no doubt fulfil his promise both in the 
letter and in the spirit, but we shall all enjoy a much 
greater sense of security when his bond has been 
formally countersigned by the votes of the Chamber and 
of the Senate. It is not yet possible to be perfectly 
certain that on August 23rd, 1925, there will not, 
as a fact, be a single French uniform to be seen in 
the Ruhr; and it is certainty on that point that is 
necessary if German credit is to be re-established. 
Once we possessed that certainty the precise date of 
evacuation would cease to be of much importance. 
* * ~ 


The Swarajist conference, held this week in Calcutta, 
was an unmistakable exposure of the weakness of the 
party. While an able Indian witness from Bombay 
was explaining before the Reforms Inquiry Committee 
at Simla that the Diarchy system was working well 
in the Western Presidency, Mr. C. R. Das was announc- 
ing to the Swarajists that Diarchy was dead and the 
Government knew it. The conference reaffirmed the 
boycott programme, and pledged the party to the 
continued throwing out of budgets “until the system 
of government is altered according to our rights.” 
Mr. Das explained that his aim in resisting the Governor 
of Bengal over the ministerial salaries was to force 
the Executive to take over the Departments which, 
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under the 1919 Constitution, are transferred to the 
Indian Ministers, thereby, as he put it, “taking the 
mask off the face of bureaucracy.”’ There will be 
an opportunity within the next week or two to estimate 
the bearings of this manceuvre, for the Bengal Council 
is about to reassemble, and Lord Lytton must assist 
its president, Mr. H. E. A. Cotton, to find a method 
by which the salaries can be paid, and the Ministers, 
as well as the Council, continue to function. The 
Swarajists, it will be remembered, are in favour of 
putting an end to the system of communal representa- 
tion for the protection of minorities—an aim which 
is made to look worse than foolish by the fierce Hindu- 
Moslem outbreaks of the past two months. The 
Mohurran festival, celebrated this week, has been 
marked by conflicts in Hyderabad and in several 
districts of the United Provinces. In general the 
present relations between Hindus and Mahomedans 
appear to be noticeably worse than they were before 
the Gandhi entente. 
* * * 

The initiative in the American presidential contest 
had been so strikingly taken by the Democratic candi- 
date that Mr. Coolidge’s first campaign speech could 
not but sound tame by contrast. The President was 
compelled to limit himself to such uninspiring topics 
as economy and tariffs, and to pass over as lightly 
as possible the distressing record of the Harding 
Cabinet in domestic affairs and in public character. 
But the London agreement came in the nick of time 
for the Republicans. The President promptly issued 
a personal statement, expressing his conviction that 
“this is the most important result which has been 
accomplished since the Armistice, with the possible 
exception of the Washington Conference ’—an excep- 
tion, by the way, that is not likely to be put into the 
forefront by Republican speakers during the campaign. 
Mr. Coolidge added that the new agreement “ demons- 
trates as nothing else could the wisdom of the American 
position and the effectiveness of the American method 
of co-operation.” Here, in a sentence, we have the 
Administration’s counter cry to Mr. Davis's frank 
advocacy of the League of Nations; and, of course, 
it is plain that if loans are arranged and foreign trade 
begins to move within the next two or three months, 
Mr. Coolidge and his party will benefit largely at the 
polls. So far the La Follette candidature has made 
very little impression on the country. The third party 
has hardly the beginnings of a national organisation, 
and its forces are at sixes and sevens. They began 
simply with the acceptance of Mr. La Follette’s leader- 
ship; but there is no platform discernible upon which 
they can hope to unite. American Labour is mostly 
anti-Socialist; and so, emphatically, is Mr. La Follette. 
But he is at variance with the American Federation of 
Labour upon certain vital matters, and if the Socialists 
do not vote for him he can make only a feeble showing. 
It is Mr. Coolidge who gains most in such a situation 


as this, 
* 7” ~ 


The number of unemployed continues to rise, enough 
to cause uneasiness, but not alarm. According to 
the figures for July, the increase was distributed over 
a wide variety of occupations. Coal mining is un- 
doubtedly worse, particularly in the North-West. 
Engineering and shipbuilding showed only a slight 





a, 


variation, but not the improvement which had been 
hoped. The depression in the cotton trade showed 
no signs of lifting. It seems clear that there wil] 
a further increase in the autumn, despite the increased 
employment on road schemes and works of relief 
This may be modified if work is started promptly 
under the new Housing Scheme; but it will inevitably 
take some time to get this started on any considerable 
scale. Of the great industries, shipbuilding is stij 
by far the worst, with more than a quarter of its whole 
personnel out of work. Next comes the iron and steg 
industry, with about a fifth unemployed, and then 
the cotton trade with nearly 16 per cent., and the 
engineering trades with from 10 to 15 per cent. unem. 
ployed in their various branches. It is too soon yet 
to say whether the disappearance of the McKenna 
duties is exercising any marked effect ; but the further 
slump during the present month may have some relation 
to this, even if the cause is rather in the minds of 
manufacturers than in any real effect of the lapsing of 
the duties. Clearly, the industries which are most 
depressed are still those concerned largely with export, 
and, save in the case of cotton, belong to the construc- 
tional group, in which employment always fluctuates 
more widely than in the industries producing final 
utilities. 
* * * 

Covent Garden has been held up this week by a 
strike of porters, and the employers have for the first 
few days turned a deaf ear to the Ministry of Labour's 
attempts to intervene. The question at issue is one of 
wages, which the men claim to be below a decent 
living standard, as well as precarious in the absence of 
a guaranteed weekly rate. There have been serious 
threats that, if a settlement is not speedily reached, 
the scope of the strike will be extended, and already 
the Transport Workers’ Union is doing something 
to hold up supplies consigned to Covent Garden, and 
railwaymen in some areas have taken isolated action. 
To some extent, the effect of the strike has been 
diminished by retailers taking steps to secure supplies 
direct from the growers without the intervention of 
the middleman. If the dispute goes on, this will be 
done more widely, and may have a lasting effect on 
the organisation of the fruit and vegetable market. 
It is, however, hardly practicable for the smaller 
shops to make their own arrangements. As we write, 
the Ministry of Labour is again attempting to bring 
the parties together, and it is reported that the em 
ployers have at length agreed to meet the Minister 
and discuss the position. It would, however, certainly 
not be safe to predict that the trouble is over, or that 
the danger of an extension of the strike has disappeared. 
The Londoner will probably have to go short of fruit 
and vegetables this week-end, even if no more serious 
developments occur. 

7 * * 

It is unfortunate that the experiment in “ one-way 
traffic,” inaugurated in Long Acre this week, should 
coincide with the temporary cessation of the very 
nuisance it was designed to prevent. Long Acre 
is usually congested with carts and vans loading o 
delivering in connection with Covent Garden Market. 
This week, owing to the strike, peace has reigned, 
and “ two-ways traffic ” would have found no difficulty. 
One trouble, however, has already shown itself in the 
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working of the “one-way” system—the inevitable 

blem of cross-traffic, which is being forced north 
and south into ways already congested enough round 
Holborn and the Strand. The Endell Street-Bow 
Street crossing has always been an awkward place, 
and the new “ one-way ” rule complicates the position 
for vehicles coming from both directions. It may 
be that, with fuller knowledge of the position among 
drivers, much of the traffic will be diverted into other 
routes. But they may well be routes far more crowded, 
which this traffic will make more crowded still. Every 

riment in the regulation of London traffic makes 
it plainer that the problem is mainly, not failure of 
vehicles to follow the best routes, but sheer insufficiency 
of road space for the vehicles which have to pass along 
it. Piecemeal experiments like this in Long Acre 
may be good or bad, but they can do nothing to touch 
the fundamental problem. London is too crowded. 

* * * 


The final agenda has now been issued for the annual 
Trades Union Congress, which meets at Hull at the 
beginning of September. Once more the General 
Council is asking Congress to grant it extended powers 
in the control and co-ordination of industrial move- 
ments. At previous Congresses, similar applications 
have been rejected, most of the big Unions having 
been hostile to any plan which might restrict their 
power of independent industrial action. This year’s 
proposal is more mildly framed, and goes no further 
than to pledge each Union to keep the General Council 
fully informed of all movements and disputes, and to 
empower the Council to call, at need, a Conference of 
the Unions concerned in any movement or dispute 
with a view to the formulation of a common policy. 
Closely connected with this plan is another proposal, 
which would prevent iatee-Unien disputes from being 
discussed at Congress until the General Council has 
had an opportunity of adjudicating upon them. It 
remains to be seen whether the great Unions which 
control the voting at Congress are prepared to go 
even this short way towards that co-ordination of 
forces which everyone professes to desire, but few are 
prepared to back when it conflicts with the independence 
of their own particular organisations. The problem 
is admittedly difficult, for the democratic constitutions 
of the various Unions give the members final control 
of policy, and their vote cannot at present be over- 
ridden by any decision of the central authority. A 
similar question arises in all federal organisations, and 

to be solved if federalism is to be made a success. 
We hope Congress will take a step this yar towards 
its solution. 
- * * 


The building dispute seems now in a fair way to 
settlement. The majority of the workers at Liverpool 
have voted in favour of accepting the proposals put 
before them last week ; and one big obstacle to agree- 
ment is thus removed. Even with the Liverpool 
difficulty out of the way, there remains the question 
of hours. The operatives are determined not to sanc- 
tion any departure from the forty-four hours’ week, 
ma in several districts the employers are pressing 
= a larger working week during the summer months. 
tseems unlikely, however, that the renewed conference 
will be allowed again to break down over this, or any 
other, disputed point. The employers now for the 


most part realise that their tactics in declaring a 
national lock-out were a mistake, and there is likely 
strong pressure for a settlement from within 
The operatives, too, though the strike 
down, will be glad enough 
ey are very short of money 


to be 
their own side. 


shows no signs of breakin 
to see the end of it ; fort 


and each week of stoppage involves an increasing 
strain. The precise terms offered to the Liverpool 
strikers have not been declared; but they apparently 
continue for a considerable period the special rates 
previously paid in that area, while providing for the 
ultimate inclusion of Liverpool within the national 
settlement. The principle of national wage adjust- 
ments is thus nominally upheld ; but in fact Liverpool 
maintains for the present its favoured position outside 
the national scales. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: In spite of official 
and semi-official denials and disclaimers, there is little 
mystery about the reasons that impelled Mr. Baldwin 
and Sir L. Worthington-Evans to pay flying visits to 
Belfast this week. The Tory leaders were not unwilling 
to make party capital out of Ulster’s attempt to wreck 
the Boundary Commission. But they are discovering 
that the Northern Government, also with the object 
of making party capital for themselves, are pushing 
their attack to extremes which are likely to have 
awkward electoral consequences for their English 
allies. Personally Sir James Craig may be willing 
to ease the situation for the Conservative chiefs, but 
in so doing he would have to reckon with the certainty 
of trouble from the Orange extremists, whose “ not- 
an-inch”’ policy holds the field, and who can be trusted 
to denounce any compromise as an abject surrender. 
It is typical of the spirit which dominates Belfast that 
while it bans Catholics who are supposed to be hostile 
to the British Government, it rages even more furiously 
against Protestant workers for the crime of supporting 
this Government. One of the leading Unionist papers, 
the Northern Whig urges quite seriously that all adher- 
ents of the Labour Party should be deported from the 
Six Counties. “‘They have no right,” it declares, 
“to eat the bread of Ulster and at the same time 


work against her.” 
* * * 


Mr. de Valera’s eagerly waited pronouncement at 
Ennis did little to cheer his followers and less to estab- 
lish Republican solidarity which has been steadily 
undermined by sectional jealousies during his long 
imprisonment. There is no more love lost between 
the moderates, who would enter the Dail were the oath 
of allegiance abolished, and Miss MacSwinney, who 
disposes of both Mr. Cosgrave and Sir James Craig 
by lumping them together as disloyal citizens of the 
Irish Republic, than between the cohort of “ Black 
Women” and the faithful remnant who still cling to 
Document No. 2. Instead of unfolding a new pro- 
gramme Mr. de Valera confined himself to an appeal 
to the various factions to mark time in the hope that 
the Free State boundary troubles will do for them 
what hitherto they have been unable to do for them- 
selves. This explains why the Republican Ard-Fheis 
at which future policy is to be discussed has been 
summoned for October 21st, the day on which the 
Dail resumes its consideration of the Boundary Bill. 
By then, if Mr. de Valera’s forecasts are correct, popular 
discontent about the border may have reached a stage 
which will enable him to run his organisation as a rival 
Government in being after the model of Sinn Fein’s 
campaign against British authority. “Back to 1918; 
forward to Freedom,” has its attractions as a rallying- 
cry, but to apply it in practice demands qualities 
with which few even of his admirers credit Mr. de 
Valera. If the Republicans have a majority there 
is no need to set up a rival Government; should the 
attempt be made by a minority it is foredoomed to 
failure. Unless Mr. de Valera is living in a world of 
illusion he must know that even if his challenge is 
limited to passive resistance, the Free State in hitting 
back will not allow itself to be hampered by the scruples 
that fettered the hands of Dublin Castle in 1918. 
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THE 
REPARATIONS SETTLEMENT 


HE Prime Minister has every reason to con- 
gratulate himself upon the success of the 
London Conference. To secure agreement 
between the French and the Germans was a great 
achievement and it was almost wholly a personal 
achievement. Ever since he came _ into office 
Mr. MacDonald has devoted his main energies to 
this problem, to the neglect of many other duties 
and responsibilities which as Prime Minister he should 
properly have shouldered. He has neglected the 
House of Commons and has taken very small part in 
the framing of the social legislation for which his 
Government is responsible ; he has neglected his own 
colleagues, leaving them largely to go their own ways 
without the co-ordinating authority which he should 
have supplied ; he even seems to have neglected other 
sections of his own department of Foreign Affairs, 
for it is scarcely to be believed that, if he had personally 
supervised the negotiations between Mr. Ponsonby and 
M. Rakovsky, the Anglo-Russian Treaty which has 
now been signed would have been so futile and unsatis- 
factory a document. But by the agreement which 
he secured last Saturday he has wiped out all his sins 
of omission and more than justified the course which 
he has pursued. He has justified also his acceptance 
of office and, by succeeding where all his recent pre- 
decessors had failed, has earned great credit not only 
for himself but also for a Government which in other 
directions has not been conspicuously successful. 
Having played for the highest stake and won he can 
afford to ignore his minor losses. 

It will probably be a long time before the inner 
history of these negotiations is made public, but we 
already know enough about them to be able to say 
that Mr. MacDonald played the major réle throughout, 
and made no mistake. At almost every point he inter- 
vened at the right moment and in the right way. 
When he supported the Franco-Belgian proposal 
regarding the evacuation of the Ruhr and thus—for 
the first time in four years—created a united Allied 
front vis-a-vis the Germans, he appeared to be taking 
a great risk. But the event showed that his judgment 
was right. He had wrung from the French Govern- 
ment all the concessions which M. Herriot could make 
without forfeiting his ability to speak as the repre- 
sentative of the French Parliament ; and then he said 
to the Germans, in effect, “‘ Now you must accept this.” 
And they accepted. It may not be easy either for 
Dr. Marx or for M. Herriot to get the London Agree- 
ment accepted by their respective Parliaments; but 
it is the measure of Mr. MacDonald’s success that 
Dr. Marx will probably have less difficulty than 
M. Herriot. 

Naturally we do not like—indeed, no one in England 
likes—the long delay that is to elapse before the last 
poilu leaves the territory of the Ruhr. The Dawes 
plan having been accepted by all parties, it is only 
common sense that we should try to secure the most 
favourable conditions possible for its successful opera- 
tion. Obviously an immediate and complete evacua- 
tion of the Ruhr would do more than anything else 
to create an atmosphere of mutual confidence and to 
ensure the willing co-operation of the German people 
in a scheme which after all cannot without that co-opera- 
tion be made real or effective, whatever agreements 
the German Government may put its signature to. 


eo 


But that was apparently a counsel of perfection. jf 
was not politically possible for M. Herriot to offer 
immediate evacuation. And so it was necessary to 
make the best of a bad job. The agreement does make 
the best of a bad job. That the date of evacuation 
should have been definitely fixed, at even twelve 
months hence, is in itself a great step forward; and 
it is not impossible that it may take place much sooner 
than M. Herriot was able actually to promise, if Germany 
exhibits a bona fide determination to carry out her part 
of the bargain. Moreover, the occupation can be made 
much less visible and onerous than it is at present, 
and will be if M. Herriot has his way. 

It is safe, at any rate, we believe, to say that Mr, 
MacDonald has at last “settled” the Reparations 
problem. Even if the Dawes plan should break down, 
the problem will never recur in its old form. For 
our part we believe that the Dawes plan is quite work- 
able, and with goodwill on both sides can be made 
not only to stabilise the currency situation in Germany 
and lead to a great revival of economic prosperity, 
but to produce actual payments of an amount which 
will increase year by year. But if we are wrong, if, 
that is to say, it should prove impossible even by this 
method for the Allies to obtain any substantial sum 
from Germany, then it will be clear that there are no 
means of solving the problem, and that France can 
never obtain reparations. It is in that sense that the 
problem may be regarded as settled by the agreement 
of last week. There can, in any event, be no returm 
to the old deadlock. France will not again have a 
plausible excuse for resorting to methods of violence, 
unless Germany can be shown to have made wilful 
default, and in that case the British and French 
Governments will act together. 

The great merit of the Dawes scheme is that it 
places the whole problem upon a business basis. After 
it has been in operation for twelve months, the question 
of whether Germany can or cannot pay a reasonably 
large sum will have been definitely settled for better 
or worse. We shall also know whether the alleged 
difficulties of transferring large credits from Berlin 
to Paris and Brussels and London are insuperable. 
For our part we have never believed that they are 
insuperable or even very serious. Money in the 
Reichsbank standing to the credit of the Allies will 
we are convinced, find its way to the Allied countries 
(or their creditors) as water flows downhill, and without 
any appreciable dislocation of trade. We admit, of 
course, that against this view there is weighty authority, 
but the data for a decisive opinion are not available. 
If the Commission which, under the Dawes scheme, 
is to control the transfer of the sums to be accumulated 
in Berlin, finds it impossible to make such transfers, 
then we shall have to admit that we have been wrong. 
Meanwhile, we shall continue to believe that, if it 8 
possible for Great Britain to pay fifty millions sterling 
per annum to America without any unfavourable 
effect upon the exchange rate of the pound and the 
dollar, it must also be possible for Germany to make 
similar and probably much larger foreign payments. 
She might at least, without any injury to us, take 
over our debt to America, which, with her almost 
complete freedom from internal debt she can far better 
afford to pay, once her industrial prosperity 1s 
established. 

It is of the utmost importance that upon er 
great questions of debts and reparations there shoul 
be no hasty decisions. We do not yet know what § 
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sible and what is not. The operation of the Dawes 
scheme will, at the very least, give us a great deal of 
information, and until we have that information it 
will be impossible to arrive at any equitable solution 
of such a problem, for example, as that of Inter-Allied 
debts. We do not know how far Mr. MacDonald is 
committed to an early discussion of that question, 
but we are certainly of the opinion that no such dis- 
cussion ought even to be begun until the last French 
soldier has left the Ruhr and there has been a real chance 
of seeing what the Dawes scheme is worth. But, in any 
case, we have entered upon a new era in regard to 
the Reparations problem. In future, if there should 
unfortunately be further disputes, France will have to 
talk business and not politics. And that is a very 
important step forward—a brilliant feather in Mr. 
MacDonald’s cap. 


AFTER THE CONFERENCE 


Paris, August 19th. 


ERHAPS the most notable result of the London 

P Conference has been the growth in France of a 

healthy scepticism about reparations. There are 
those who bluntly assert that the Dawes Report, instead of 
providing reparations, makesan end of reparations. Nobody 
can be dogmatic in this matter. The framers of the Dawes 
Report themselves have freely admitted in various parts of 
the document that their calculations are based on assump- 
tions which may or may not be justified. But hitherto it 
has been the fashion to accept the Dawes Report as the last 
word of wisdom and as entirely unchallengeable. 

One wonders, if one is a Frenchman, whether in fact it 
will prove to be workable and will be productive of large 
payments over a long period of years. One wonders whether 
the Prime Ministers and their colleagues who met in London 
whole-heartedly believe in the efficacy of the Dawes Report. 
One wonders whether the chief advantage of the London 
proceedings has not been to gain time and to deprive France 
of any means of exasperated action during the period in 
which she will gradually reconcile herself to the impossibility 
of collecting vast sums from Germany. Is the whole thing 
a solemn farce, another game of make-believe ? Always we 
have camouflaged our real purpose as though it were shame- 
ful. Our real purpose, I take it, and the purpose of M. 
Herriot, is not to strive for impossibilities and thus perpetu- 
ate a veritable state of war, but to abandon the search for 
impossibilities and resume decent peaceful relations be- 
tween the European nations. We have made too much of 
the economic aspect of the Reparations problem ; some have 
persuaded themselves by dint of repetition that the European 
problem is a mere matter of arithmetic. The problem, of 
course, is also political, and the London accord is valuable 
politically rather than financially. France must get out 
of the Ruhr and must cease to practise a policy of coercion. 
That is the first condition of European order and prosperity. 
The rest is of little consequence. 

Whether large sums are received, whether the Dawes plan 
ae, will not hereafter be of much importance. The 
‘aie, plan has furnished an adequate pretext for a complete 

nge of direction, and France, in spite of superficial ap- 
Pearances, understands the true significance of what has 

n done. This will not prevent the French Parliament 
» ere the bargain in the customary terms. It 
o.. publicly asked what compensations France receives 

sacrifices.” From the European point of view a 


great step forward has doubtless been taken, but from the 


purely French point of view a formidable case can be made 
against M. Herriot. 

On one sid 
with E. 


e of the balance-sheet is renewed friendship 
ngland and with America, and the beginning of a 


reconciliation with Germany. The opponents of M. Herriot 
will affect to regard these advantages as sentimental and 
worthless. They assure neither financial help nor military 
assistance in case of need. Even the discussion of inter- 
Allied debts has been postponed. There is a vague promise 
that French security will be considered at Geneva, but 
England, by the rejection of the general pact of mutual 
guarantees, has shown that she will not commit herself to 
intervention in a new European war. A commercial treaty 
with Germany is relegated to the future. France, in sur- 
rendering immediately her economic control of the Ruhr, 
and eventually her military occupation of the Ruhr, releases 
her hold on a possible source of wealth, renounces the 
exercise of force, restores to Germany a great potential 
arsenal and munition factory. It was M. Poincaré’s idea 
to seize all possible pledges and use them as pawns in negotia- 
tions which would not necessarily have been between the 
Allies and Germany, but between France and Germany. 
M. Herriot quixotically, according to his adversaries, has 
thrown away these bargaining advantages. They were 
not used to compel Germany to disarm, and any inter- 
national verification of Germany’s observance of the military 
clauses of the treaty is as uncertain as ever. France has 
only the nebulous hope of receipts—undoubtedly redueed— 
on account of reparations. 

What receipts? Is it likely, it is now asked, that 
Germany, relieved from the French menace, will suddenly 
become generously anxious to furnish funds to the victors 
of the war? France no longer dominates the Reparations 
Commission. France is no longer able, whatever reserva- 
tions about her nominal liberty of action are made, to repeat 
the Ruhr experiment or alone to apply sanctions of any 
kind. In return the international financiers—who by the 
way have now audaciously revealed their strength, greater 
than the strength of Governments, as they have never 
dared to reveal it before—have practically agreed to raise 
a loan of 800 million gold marks, not for France but for 
Germany. While Germany is to be set going again, and 
on paper Germany’s indebtedness to the Allies may remain 
untouched at 182 milliard gold marks, there is little 
assurance that any considerable part of Germany’s obliga- 
tions will be fulfilled. The German railway and industrial 
bonds and debentures may or may not be marketable. 
At best they amount to 16 milliard gold marks. 

But the crux of the whole problem is precisely what 
it was—except that it is now stated more clearly, and the 
Allies have taken from Germany the responsibility of 
effective payments and have themselves shouldered the 
responsibility of transferring the German annuities. The 
central point of the Dawes plan, the provision of capital 
importance, which stands out stark and staring, is that 
the onus for the transference of German payments no 
longer lies upon Germany but on the Allies. In the event 
of failure it will be the Allies who, in all probability, will 
be in flagrant default, not Germany. The moment the 
pool is created in Berlin, Germany has done her duty. 
As everybody knows the real difficulty then arises. It 
is stipulated that if there is danger of currency fluctua- 

tions by an attempt at transference, Germany shall not 
be obliged to continue useless payments. The French are 
not convinced that a breakdown either by deliberate 
German manceuvres or by the working of economic laws 
can be avoided. Ultimately payment must be largely in 
goods, and apart from coal and coke and similar substances, 
deliveries in kind may not be feasible on a grand scale. 

The economic ingenuousness of the French is at last 
being rubbed away by painful experience. But assuming 
that Germany is of good faith, that difficulties of transfer 
do not bring about the suspension of payments and that 
everything works smoothly, the receipts of France will 
be far below the total debts of France to the United States 
and to England. France owes (reckoning in gold marks 
for the sake of convenience) thirty milliards. This would 
normally mean in present conditions of capitalisation an 
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annual service of three milliard gold marks. Even on the of that old Labour principle—the Right to Work or 4 
basis of payments for nearly a hundred years, even on the Maintenance. loc 
basis of the Baldwin agreement with America, it means So far, so good. But the tone adopted by many critics ms 
an annuity of one milliard and a quarter gold marks. of the new measure shows how far they still are from : 
This corresponds to the maximum amount that France nising the real facts of the situation. In the House the 
could receive from Germany, and it should not be over- of Lords especially, the Government’s critics argued 4s in 
looked that the Treaty of Versailles calls for a settlement if the Bill proposed a huge new expenditure on “ doles” for 
of the German debt in thirty years. It will be fully out of the taxpayers’ money. The clause making uncovep. sim 
appreciated why M. Poincaré linked together the problem anted benefit a right was severely attacked, and the cop. no 
of inter-Allied debts and the problem of reparations. M. tinuance of the old system defended, exactly as if it were the 
Herriot with his apparent disdain for bargaining did not paid out of the taxpayers’ money, as a sort of national unc 
insist on this connection. Poor Law relief. This, indeed, is undoubtedly how many Mr 
At the best, on all this reasoning, France stands to persons still think of out of work benefit, though everyone dir 
get nothing. At the worst she can hardly get less. That who presumes to speak of the matter at all ought to know gor 
there should be scepticism is not surprising. Instead of that all benefits, covenanted and uncovenanted alike, of s 
talking about it and about, might it not be better, think are paid out of the special Unemployment Fund, which is tot 
some French critics, frankly to make an end of reparations made up chiefly of contributions from workers and employ. ben 
—and of debts generally—and fall back on mere industrial ers. The State certainly pays a subsidy to the Fund; life 
agreements, business accords, and commercial treaties, but most of it comes directly from industry by a weekly reli 
negotiated directly on a footing of equality and even of levy on wages and the wages bill. Moreover, though Mr, to : 
friendship ? I for one did not believe the usual panic Shaw’s Act both raises benefit and dependents’ allowances is 2 
cries that the collapse of the London Conference would and extends the right to uncovenanted benefit, the Un- 1 
have meant the collapse of Europe. It would simply employment Fund will stand the whole increase without thr 
have meant that France and Germany would have been any raising of the rates of contribution. During the past the 
forced to face realities and to make a separate arrangement year, the Fund has been making a huge surplus, which hea 
in their common interests. To that we shall doubtless has been applied to paying back the sums which it borrowed bea 
come whether the Dawes plan works smoothly or becomes from the Treasury during the worst period of the slump, of 
unworkable. Of the possibilities of the famous Conti- All the new Act means for the Treasury is that the rate of tow 
nental Bloc there is a great deal more to be said than repayment will become slower, and it will take longer for loca 
can even be hinted in this article. the Fund to clear off the whole of its accumulated debt. in § 
My conclusion is that, although there will be much Even with the new rates of benefit in operation, a year sque 
grumbling, much criticism, much scepticism, the French of normal trade would clear off all the debt, and leave the of | 
Parliament will accept the London protocols. French Fund with a good surplus in hand. nati 
policy has been put on new lines and M. Herriot must This being so, it is ridiculous to speak of either covenanted une! 
be given a trial. There is still enough sentiment against or uncovenanted benefit as a “dole,” in any way similar can 


him, and the arrangements he has made, to bring about to the sums paid in poor relief. They are products of of cr 


his defeat if deputies and senators voted freely in accord- insurance, which is at the furthest remove from “ doles.” 0 
ance with their sentiments. But they cannot. Things Criticism of the Government’s extravagance in paying une! 
have gone too far. M. Herriot is “passing the buck,” away money to the unemployed is also singularly beside and 
and the French Parliament cannot stand up as the wrecker the mark. The fact is that by charging very high rates the 
of the sacrosanct Dawes Report. Even though the French of contribution to employers and employed, successive who 
Senate were inclined to break with tradition and ventured Governments have been able to finance the maintenance cont 
to follow the example of the American Senate, it would of the unemployed at a cost to the Treasury which is the he | 
realise that, the work of London being destroyed, it would surprise and envy of other Governments. As far as Un- defe 
have to be done again in perhaps more unfavourable employment Insurance goes, British Governments have do— 
circumstances. M. Herriot can properly be left to pull done a useful thing remarkably on the cheap. year 
the chestnuts out of the fire. Nobody else has any am- It is, again, largely beside the point to criticise the new one 
bition to become the scapegoat. Even if he has done his high rates of benefit as excessive, not only because they are setth 
job badly it cannot be undone. He will be extravagantly being paid for out of contributions, but also because post} 
blamed and he will be extravagantly praised, but Mr. a very large section of the unemployed will get little or seaso 


Ramsay MacDonald will not, unless the French go mad, nothing out of them. A large part of the relief of burdens good 
be robbed of the credit of having accomplished what will go, not to the unemployed workers, but to the local for t 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, and Mr. Baldwin, rate-payers. Unemployment benefit has never been, and is unem 


even with the assistance of Lord Curzon, failed to accom- not now, paid at a rate adequate for tolerable maintenance. distre 
plish. SisLEY HuppDLEsTon. Those who receive it must either have other resources, trade 
such as the earnings of other members of the family, = 

ir 


or savings, or some sort of pension, or in most cases 
ONE STEP FORWARD they must appeal to the Guardians as well as to the 
Employment Exchange. In the past, intermittent payment as a 
, I \HE new Unemployment Insurance Act, which became of benefits, broken by periods of disqualification, has anoth 
law just before the rising of Parliament, has raised driven to the Guardians from time to time many even of 
by a few shillings the rates of benefit paid to men those who made no claim while they were receiving benefit. 
and women out of work, and has doubled the ludicrously Both the continuity of benefit which has now been estab- Ob) 


small allowances previously paid for dependent children. lished and the raising of the weekly payments will reduce = re 
It has also removed the “ poor law taint” which clung the claims made on the Boards of Guardians, if not by the Dor | 
to uncovenanted benefit as long as it remained purely an full amount of the increase, at any rate by a very consider Unive: 
ex gratia payment at the discretion of the Minister, and able sum. And, to the extent of this reduction, the ut — 
has made it, equally with covenanted benefit, a legal right employed will receive no more at the new rates of benefit tee 
as long as the abnormally high rate of unemployment than at the old, although what they do get will be got under — 5 
continues. In making these changes, the Government has more favvurable conditions. — 


evidently meant to recognise fully the fact that unemploy- This point must be clearly understood by the public. | 
ment benefit is not a dole, but a right for which the con- A rise in the rates of benefit paid under the Unemployment by pre 
tributing workman pays a heavy charge. And it has meant Insurance Acts not only does not mean a correspo 

also to advance a step further towards the concession charge on the Exchequer; it also does not mean & come 
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nding rise in the incomes of those who are out of work. 
It is, in fact, largely a transference of burdens from the 
local ratepayers to the three parties whose contributions 
make up the Unemployment Fund. 

If this were really and generally understood, we believe 
there would be far less hostility to, and far less hesitation 
in adopting, the plan which we have consistently urged 
for dealing with the relief of unemployment. This is, 
simply, that the whole cost of maintaining those for whom 
no work can be found should be removed altogether from 
the local rates and concentrated in one unified scheme 
under the Unemployment Insurance Acts. We welcome 
Mr. Shaw’s Act as a step—or two steps—in the right 
direction; but we regret that the Government has not 
gone further, and made an end of the whole sorry business 
of sending the unemployed man trudying from the Exchange 
to the Guardians and back again. As long as the insurance 
benefit is too little to maintain a tolerable standard of 
life, he must trudge, and the Guardians must continue to 
relieve him. And all such dualism in relief is both liable 
to abuse, and tends towards that “ pauperisation ” which 
is another name for the breaking down of morale. 

The system of relieving the unemployed, even in part, 
through local rates, is not only admitted to be bad for 
the recipients ; it is also ludicrously unfair. It puts the 
heaviest financial burdens on the districts least able to 
bear them, and most encumbered even in the collection 
of their normal local rates. It makes Poplarism in one 
town and Bumbledom in another inevitable. It breeds 
local hatreds, and tends to make the unemployed migrate 
in search, not of work, but of the most soft-hearted or 
squeezable Board of Guardians. Thus, it piles up reserves 
of labour just where they are least needed. It makes 
national uniformity impossible in the treatment of the 
unemployed, and it makes the amount of income that 
can be obtained by the “ out of work” largely a matter 
of combined luck and cunning. 

On these grounds, and on many more, the relief of the 
unemployed out of local funds ought to be abolished root 
and branch. But this can only be done by making under 
the Unemployment Insurance Acts a full provision for all 
who are out of work. Mr. Shaw would be the last to 
contend that this has been accomplished by the new Act 
he has just steered safely through Parliament. He can 
defend it only as an instalment of what he would like to 
do—the most he saw any chance of securing during this 
year’s session. Such a defence may be accepted—on 
one condition. That it is clearly recognised that the proper 
settlement of the question has not been made, but only 
postponed to a more convenient season, and that that 
season must not be long delayed. The new Act is not 
good enough to last without further amendment, say, 
for three years or till the end of the period of abnormal 
unemployment. With the first coming of winter, cries of 
distress will certainly come again from the areas in which 
trade is abnormally depressed. Even under the new 
conditions there will be claims for financial aid in meeting 
their burdens. These claims will be just, and will have to 
be met by further temporary expedients unless the problem 
as a whole is drastically tackled. One expedient leads to 
another, and most expedients that are merely expedients 
lead to more trouble than attempts to deal with funda- 
mental evils. 
gumieuly, this question is inextricably mixed up with 
~ reform of the Poor Laws. Almost no one defends the 
oor Laws ; for many years past there has been practically 
a agreement that they ought to be thoroughly 
— But nothing happens, chiefly because no 
nt puts its head willingly into a hornet’s nest. 
~ ay it not be that Poor Law reform can only be approached 

ctly, and that the right way of reforming the Poor 

WS ls not so much to abolish them as to supersede them 
P Providing alternative forms of public service ? Certainly 
oor Law reform would be immensely simplified if, by a 





thorough expansion of the Unemployment Insurance 
scheme, the care of the able-bodied adults were taken 
completely out of the hands of the Boards of Guardians 
and of the Ministry of Health. The rest of the Poor Laws 
might largely be superseded by corresponding reforms in 
the public services of health and education, until the Boards 
of Guardians were at last ready to perish quietly of loss of 
function. 

We are urging, in effect, that the problem of unemploy- 
ment relief shall not now be shelved by the Government 
on the plea that the new Act has materially eased the 
situation. We agree that it has done so, but not that the 
situation is now easy enough to be let alone. If there is 
one thing the country expects a Labour Government to 
be thorough in accomplishing, that thing is the development 
of the best means, first, of finding work, and, secondly, of 
maintaining those for whom work cannot be found. We 
discussed the former fully a fortnight ago. The latter is 
hardly less important. On this side of its task, the Govern- 
ment has already something substantial to show, quite 
enough to pass as good work for a single session, but by 
no means enough to justify putting the question out of 
mind and intention for the coming year. The next step, 
undoubtedly, is the abolition of all dualism in the payment 
of benefits, and the concentration of effort on a single 
scheme providing reasonible maintenance for every un- 
employed worker and his dependents, 


CONFUSION IN INDIA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

NDIA is discovering that the voyage to Swaraj is 
I lengthy and, as is usual on long voyages, the pas- 
sengers are becoming irritable. That, at least, 
appears to be a fair deduction from the proceedings of 
the Ahmedabad meeting of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee, and the floods of interviews and newspaper articles 
which have followed that clash of arms between Mr. Gandhi 
and Mr. Das. For clash of arms it was, despite the specious 
attempts made by all parties to prove that there were no 
essential differences of opinion and that “unity” was 
achieved. It is impossible to conceive Mr. Gandhi's 
insistence on the five-fold boycott as anything but a 
deliberate attack on the Swarajists, and their indignant 
withdrawal from the Committee meeting was evidence 
that they regarded it as an attack. Although the with- 
drawal left Mr. Gandhi a majority, he was unwilling to 
force a battle on his opponents, and waived the punitive 
clauses of his resolution which would have driven the 
Swarajists out of the Congress. This was his concession 
to “‘ unity,” and he himself called it a “ defeat.” Thus 
the fundamental differences between the two wings of the 

Congress remain as sharp as ever. 

The original split, it will be recalled, was due to Mr. 
Das’s formation of a new party to enter the councils and 
pursue a policy of obstruction. Meetings of the Congress 
were held at Delhi and Cocanada, at which the two wings 
more or less agreed to differ. But when Mr. Gandhi 
came out of prison he determined to put an end to the split, 
and his method was to enforce his own point of view. He 
probably imagined that his influence was as strong as 
when he was arrested, for that is the only explanation of 
his autocratic attempt to make his word the Congress law. 
He emerged from prison no wiser than when he entered. 
He retained his faith in the pure non-co-operation pro- 
gramme, his main article of belief being that only by the 
widespread use of khaddar (homespun cloth) could India 
rid herself of foreign domination, and he persisted in the 
need for the sacrifices imposed upon all who followed his 
programme in its entirety. To his dismay he found that 
the country was tired of making sacrifices which had no 
tangible results, the truth being that some members of 
his party had indeed made considerable sacrifices in the 
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way of abandoning profitable legal careers and with- 
drawing their children from Government schools and 
colleges. Mr. Gandhi’s long absence in prison gave them 
the leisure to contemplate the unfortunate results of their 
actions, Swaraj being as far off as ever, and on his return 
they were in no mood to follow him unconditionally. 
Hence Mr. Gandhi’s tears at the conclusion of the 
Ahmedabad meeting. 

There is another cause of strong disagreement between 
Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Das. The latter has to contend 
with a revolutionary left wing to his party in Bengal, 
and his dealings with it, despite the eulogies of his character 
by Lord Olivier, have not savoured of that firmness which 
ought to be expected from a professedly devout believer 
in the creed of non-violence. In short, he is believed to 
have flirted with it instead of openly fighting it, and the 
notorious Gopinath Saha resolution is evidence supporting 
that belief. After Saha had murdered a European in 
mistake for the Calcutta Commissioner of Police, the 
revolutionary wing foisted upon the Bengal Provincial 
Congress a resolution which condemned the murder but 
applauded the alleged patriotic motives of the murderer. 
To the surprise of all, Mr. Das supported the resolution, 
explaining his support by a hair-splitting differentiation 
between Saha’s motives and his deed, which did credit to 
Mr. Das’s legal acumen but not to his honesty or his common- 
sense. Even enthusiastic non-co-operation journals like 
the Hindu and the Bombay Chronicle rounded on him. 
It was obvious that Mr. Das was afraid of the influence of 
the revolutionaries being cast against him. Whatever Mr. 
Gandhi’s enemies may say of him, they are obliged to admit 
he is sincere in his advocacy of the non-violent creed. 
Whenever non-co-operation has led to riots, it has not been 
the fault of Mr. Gandhi so much as of his followers, and the 
fervour with which he denounced the Gopinath Saha 
resolution was only what might have been expected. The 
denunciation did not improve the relations between the 
Gandhi and Das parties in the Congress. Mr. Das com- 
plained that he had been grossly misrepresented, and when 
the Congress Committee condemned the resolution his 
lamentations were louder than ever. 

Mr. Das’s troubles do not end here. In order to maintain 
his position in Bengal he was obliged to surrender the 
leadership of the Swarajists in the Legislative Assembly 
to Pandit Motilal Nehru, and instead of following a policy 
of blind obstruction the Pandit and his adherents have of 
late shown a disposition to co-operate occasionally in 
passing a Government measure. Should this disposition 
develop, a serious split will occur in the Das Party, and in 
any event Mr. Das cannot hope to keep both Pandit Nehru 
and the Bengal revolutionaries in the same party. In 
passing, it is worth noting that the revolutionary party, 
which threatens to split the Swarajist Party as well as 
the Congress, is itself the outcome of Mr. Gandhi’s original 
non-co-operation movement. The seeds of nihilism have 
always found fruitful ground in the minds of excitable 
Bengali youths, and Mr. Gandhi devoted much time to 
inculeating the doctrines of non-violence in Bengal. At the 
same time, he told the young men to abandon Government 
colleges, and Calcutta University lost hundreds of students. 
Now these youths find themselves without employment 
and without the education necessary to obtain employment, 
with the very natural result that they have been obliged 
to turn to devious ways to earn a living. The Sankaritolla 
Post Office outrage showed that they paid little more than 
lip-service to non-violence, and subsequent happenings 
have confirmed the suspicion that the use of anarchical 
methods is spreading, and that the authorities are faced 
with a dangerous situation. However blameless Mr. 


Gandhi’s private life may be, he cannot shirk the responsi- 
bility for the harm done by his teachings to the minds of 
others. 

To the average Indian politician these complexities and 
confusions in his national politics are part of the very 


es 


breath of life, but the man of common sense, both jn 
Britain and in India, will want to know what they have to 
do with the government of the country. At first sight it 
might appear that they are not the concern of the Goverp. 
ment of India. That much-abused machine functions 
the same as ever no matter how the Gandhiites and the 
Dasites fulminate against it, and there are probably many 
other governments in the world who wish they could cop- 
tinue as oblivious, or as apparently oblivious, to the currents 
of public opinion. It is true that the Government is jn 
the position of a trustee for the illiterate and unenfranchised 
millions and as such must carry on. But it must be remem- 
bered that the declared policy of the British in India, 
no matter what party happens to be in power, is the pro- 
gressive realisation of responsible self-government. The 
problem to be faced now is to find the speed at which power 
can be delegated to the Indian people, and the confused 
state of Indian politics only enhances the difficulty of 
finding a solution. The reforms have admittedly failed, 
A Government Committee is at present engaged in examining 
in what way the Reform Act of 1919 can be made easier to 
work without increasing its scope, but so far as the main 
problem is concerned little can be expected from its labours, 
The authors of the reforms envisaged an inquiry in 1929, 
when it was hoped that ten years of limited co-operation 
with the Government would have accomplished much 
towards the political education of India. They could not 
foresee that after three years the councils would be captured 
by obstructionists, and that the Government of India 
would be left to plough its lonely furrow and be roundly 
abused for doing its obvious duty. Nor could they foretell 
the confusion into which Indian politics have fallen—a 
confusion which only heightens the difficulty of deciding 
to what extent greater political liberty can be conceded. 
Whether political irresponsibility has been continued too 
long in India or not, the fact remains that the Government 
of India in its dilemma can get no real assistance from 
Indians themselves. The partial co-operation of the 
Swarajists in the Legislative Assembly referred to above 
cannot be relied upon, because it was only offered on the 
occasion of the passing of the Bill affording protection to 
Indian steel. That was a measure introduced by the 
Government in response to nationalist demands, and the 
Swarajists would have been false to their own pledges had 
they rejected it. The Besantine Party which is endeavour- 
ing to frame a plan for the holding of a National Convention 
of all Indian parties to draw up a new constitution has 
but a very small following, and its policy, as disclosed so 
far, involves greater autonomy for the provinces and the 
placing of the present Army and Political Service under 
a representative Indian Government. In practice this 
system would break down unless the Army and the Political 
Service were entirely manned by Indians, and that will 
not be possible for years to come, as all acquainted with 
actual conditions in the country ought to be aware. 
Both wings of the Congress are even more vague as to 
their wants than the Besantine group. Neither Mr. 
Gandhi nor Mr. Das when pressed to state their aims will 
commit themselves to anything definite, being apparently 
quite content to talk loosely about political freedom. 
Even the ill-defined term “ Dominion status” is rarely 
heard nowadays. When it is pointed out that political 
freedom in any form requires some kind of constitution, 
whether it be founded on the British democratic model 
or any other model, the reply is invariably given that that 
is India’s business, that freedom is India’s birthright and 
that the British Parliament has no right to arrogate to 
itself the formulization of India’s future constitution. 
Neither Mr. Gandhi nor Mr. Das nor any of their lieutenants 
have ever stated what they would do with the Native 
States if India were given its political freedom to-morrow. 
Their refusal to answer this very necessary question means 
either that they have no plans, in which case their states 
manship is bankrupt indeed, or that they have secret 
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designs on the treaties between the Native Rulers and the 
British Government, in which case they are unfitted to be 


trusted with 
declare that 


power. Most Indian politicians and journalists 
the British Government is in India for selfish 


reasons of its own, declining to admit that it is really 


there for the 


good of the country and that its sudden with- 


drawal would be a cynically easy way for the British nation 
to rid itself of an onerous responsibility. Individually 
and in private some will admit that the Government is 
not wholly Satanic, especially when it is a question of 


quelling Hindu-Moslem riots. The complete inability of 


the Congress to prevent these riots is additional evidence 
of its weakness. 

India lacks a strong leader. Mr. Gandhi had great 
opportunities which he misused. The country requires 


a man of ow 


tstanding ability and statesmanlike qualities, 


not a visionary. While the present confusion exists, 
the political progress of India is bound to be retarded and 
the Government can hardly be blamed for being over- 


cautious. 


H. P. 


PUSSY FOOT 


looking a person as you would expect him to be. 


"Pring « * Johnson is not nearly so sinister- 


An avowed teetotaller, and not only this, but— 


if I interpret 


him aright—one who is prepared to use force 


to make everybody else a teetotaller, he has nevertheless 
some very attractive qualities, and I for one cannot help 
believing that he is misguided rather than really wicked. 


He is, for example, what people call a 


“ 


sportsman.” He 


behaved in an enviable and, indeed, a princely fashion when 


he lost his ey 


e in the course of a London medical students’ 


“rag.” I have heard the enemies of “ Pussyfoot ”’ attri- 
buting his gallant geniality on that occasion to his instinct 
for advertisement, but, after all, good behaviour is good 
behaviour, and a man who can lose an eye with a smile is 


what they ca 


ll, in popular fiction, a “ good plucked ’un.” 


Hence, if I abhor “‘ Pussyfoot,” it is with a kind of tender 


abhorrence. 
but love the 
On Sunday 


In the language of the pulpit, I hate the sin 
sinner. 
afternoon, curiosity led me to visit the Kings- 


way Hall, where “ Pussyfoot ’” was announced to speak on 
“The Cross and the Crescent.”” On the last occasion on 


which I had 
Gipsy Smith, 
stand leaning 
result that, w 
the prayers of 


visited the Kingsway Hall, it was to hear 
and the hall was so crowded that I had to 
against a wall during the meeting, with the 
hen Gipsy Smith asked those who wished for 
the meeting to stand up, he mistook me for a 


new convert, and, pointing his arm towards me, said, “‘ God 
bless you, my friend. Oh, you were standing already ? 


Well, it’s all t 


he same. God bless you.” Embarrassing as 


it is to be mistaken for a brand plucked from the burning 
when one is only an old-fashioned miserable sinner much 
too nervous to say anything about it in public, I welcome 


any good man 


small boy, that remarkable, saintly 


’s blessing. I remember how, when I was a 


y, and innocently vain 


old missionary from the South Seas, J. L. Paton, came into 
the house and laid his hand on the head of every child in the 
room except myself, saying, in his gentle voice, “* God bless 
you.” And how I felt as defrauded as Esau in consequence. 


Gipsy Smith’s 


blessing had come nearly thirty years later to 


redress the account, and had given me agreeable associations 
with Kingsway Hall, apart from the memory of having to 
stand in an overheated atmosphere in which the very walls 


Sweated., 
I was surp 


rised on arriving at the hall on Sunday 


choy that there was no crowd pressing to get in to 
a Pussyfoot.” The floor of the hall was comfortably 
ed, but I don’t think the gallery had even been thrown 


open to the pu 


blic, and I fancy the stray figures one saw in 


Were officials of the West London Mission. Strange that 
& man of world-wide fame, a man about whose personality 
possible not to be curious, could not draw a 


it is almost im 





crowd in London, even in Wembley year! Of course, it 
was August, and it was Sunday afternoon, but it looked to 
me as if London could not be taking Prohibition very 
seriously. The meeting began with a hymn: 


Children of the Heavenly King, 
As ye journey, sweetly sing ; 


and a young girl behind me sang it in a voice so sweet that 
I felt that, if I dared look round, I should see an angel. 
“ Pussyfoot ” himself, meanwhile, stood on the platform, 
larger than any of his neighbours. He is a big bald man 
with white hair above his ears, dark eyebrows and a dark 
moustache. His forehead makes a high arch ; his eyebrows 
are repetitions of the same arch. He wears gold-rimmed 
spectacles, a brown suit and a low collar. When he begins 
to speak, he makes the whole air of the hall vibrate with his 
powerful twang. He does not open his teeth wide enough 
as he speaks, but every word is clear and, every time he 
pronounces the letter “rr,” he seems to be striking a blow. 
He says “ surt”’ for “ sort” and “ urganise ” for “ organ- 
ise,” and speaks in a dialect which, if you were to spell it 
phonetically, would look as strange as a page of conversa- 
tion in Wild-west fiction. But it ceases to sound odd in a 
very few minutes for “ Pussyfoot” is a good, pugnacious 
speaker, and quickly interests you in his bout with his 
invisible opponent—“ our wet friends,”’ as he calls them. 
He is not an orator; he has no imagery and no glow of 
phrase ; but he is an effective controversialist who would 
often have to be adjudged the victor on points, and he has 
a sound everyday humour and a gift for swift, knock-out 
satire. He conducts his Prohibition campaign, so far as I 
could judge him from hearing him once, in the spirit of a 
political election-fight rather than as a missionary who 
brings new light to the children of men. He is like a man 
who has narrowed the problem of life to a single issue, and 
who leaves us with the feeling that we have been the spec- 
tators of an interesting contest rather than that we have 
been taking part in laying the foundations of a new heaven 
upon earth. He cheerfully trounces his wet friends for the 
inconsistencies of their arguments. “ First,” he says, 
“ they tell us that Prohibition is such a failure that every- 
body is drinking more than ever, and, in the next breath, 
they tell us that, as a result of not being able to get liquor 
under our Dry Law, everybody’s taking to drugs. They 
can’t have it both ways. They prove too much.” He 
compared them to the man who went to Professor Queue-aye 
to learn how to cure his bowlegs by means of auto-suggestion 
and was told that if, on going to bed, he said “ Every day 
my legs are getting straighter and straighter ”’ eighty times, 
he would wake up cured in the morning. The man, how- 
ever, was so enthusiastic that, when he had repeated the 
formula eighty times, he forgot to stop, and went 
on till he had said it a hundred and twenty times. 
The result was that, when he woke up in the 
morning, he was knock-kneed. He had gone too 
far, and “that is what our wet friends have been 
doing in their arguments against Prohibition.” Not 
subtle, perhaps, but a cause of holy joy to the already 
converted. More effective, to my mind, was his argument 
that since the coming of Prohibition the homes for the 
treatment and cure of drunkenness in the United States 
had fallen in number from two hundred to six. “ Do 
you mean to tell me,” he asked, “ that all these institutions 
have closed down because business was getting better ?”’ 
About this point a man in the hall began to call out 
something, and even struggled to his feet amid shouts of 
** Sit down!’ No ordinary interrupter, however, has any 
chance against the prize-fighter voice of “ Pussyfoot.” 
While “‘ Pussyfoot ” is speaking, only one voice is audible. 
Besides, most interrupters seem to speak in a throaty and 
inaudible tenor, and, even when they cry “ Liar,” it is 
in the voices of lambs. There were several interruptions 
during the afternoon, but only one of them brought the 
meeting to a temporary standstill. A man in the middle 
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of the hall stood on his legs and shouted incoherently. He 
shouted so long that the stewards would have put him 
out had it not been for the charming, silver-haired clergyman 
who presided. A temperance man, as excited as our wet 
friend, also jumped up and shouted, “ Don’t mind him, 
Mr. Chairman. He’s only a boozers’ windbag.’”’ When 
the applause had subsided, a Cockney lady behind me 
called out in a clear, shrill voice: ‘* He’s not paid for it 
anyway, like you are, Mr. Johnson. Liar that you are!” 
she added in a quieter voice. The clergyman appealed for 
reason, and all became calm again. ‘Don’t mind him,” 
said “ Pussyfoot,”” waving his hand towards the interrupter, 
** he doesn’t know any better.” And he beamed and his 
gold spectacles twinkled and his shoulders shook as though 
he had made the best joke of his life. I fancy he enjoys 
seeing that he has touched one of his wet friends on the 
raw. 

The odd thing about his address was that, though it 
was delivered in a Christian mission hall, it showed much 
less enthusiasm for the Cross than for the Crescent. At 
least, that is how it struck me. If “ Pussyfoot” was 
satirical at anybody’s expense, it was sure to be some 
member of the Christian races of Europe. He was full of 
enthusiasm, however, for the anti-alcoholic laws the 
Moslems had passed in Turkey and Egypt. He also 
rejoiced in “the great hue and cry that was raised for 
local option” in Ceylon and elsewhere. He told us that 
in one place only eleven people had voted for the liquor 
traffic and that some jocular Buddhist had remarked to 
him that he hadn’t realised that there were only eleven 
Christians in the district. He mocked at some Christian 
Governor—it was in Mauritius, I think—who sanctioned 
Prohibition for the native population but preserved the 
right to drink for the Christians. That was, apparently, 
the great test to which he subjected all races and religions. 
He seemed never to have reflected that there might be 
some not discreditable explanation of the fact that wine 
has played a part in the very sacraments of the Christian 
religion, and that the abuse of wine by drunkards no 
more proves the sinfulness of wine than the abuse of 
religion by persecutors proves the sinfulness of religion. 
He made everything just a little too simple, and, while 
it is evident that he sincerely believes that the evils of 
drink are so great that in order to get rid of them it is 
worth while to sacrifice not only liquor but liberty, I doubt 
if any philosophic or imaginative man could be found to 
agree with him. Liquor is only a small matter, but te 
make laws for the suppression of liquor or tobacco or 
dancing or any such thing, as certain Puritans have done, 
is a great and terrible matter. ‘ Pussyfoot” offers to 
show us a way out of the jungle, and, if we follow him, it 
seems to me that we shall find ourselves in the desert. 
He would cure one disease by giving us a worse one. Volun- 
tary teetotalism may be a noble ascetic ideal, but compul- 
sory teetotalism is no more and no less admirable an ideal 
than compulsory Mohammedanism. ¥. ¥. 


THE 
CONQUEST OF TUBERCULOSIS 


LAUSANNE. 


N the second issue of THz New STATESMAN, over 
eleven years ago, I discussed the decline of tuber- 
culosis. Now let us discuss its conquest, and nothing 

less, at least in those countries or localities where certain 
steps are taken: whether steps to or from the laboratory or 
the sanatorium or the operating theatre or elsewhere we 
shall duly determine. 

Hither to Lausanne have hied a number of students 
of the disease from many countries and both sides of the 
Atlantic to attend the Fourth Conference of the Inter- 
national Union against Tuberculosis. The programme of 
the past week here may serve to illustrate my present 





—— 


thesis, the substance of which is implicit in many 
articles, but should now be more explicitly and boldly 
stated. 

A century ago it was believed that “ where youth grows 
pale and spectre-thin and dies,” as did the hapless genius 
whose words those are, this “decline” or “ phthisis” 
or “consumption” or “wasting” was due to heredi 
causes. Early in the second half of the last century, 
Villemin proved that tuberculous material may be infec. 
tious—capable of conveying the disease. In 1881-2 Koch 
found and announced the tubercle bacillus as the specific 
cause of the disease: and from that day to this, or at least 
to the first day of the recent Congress, the tubercle bacillys 
has been the beginning and the end of nearly all our thought 
and work. The first and leading subject of discussion 
here has been the relation between the “ true tubercle 
bacillus” and the so-called ‘“* pseudo-tubercle bacilli” 
which are to be found in innumerable places—in the bodies 
of various animals and plants and even upon inanimate 
surfaces. Can the true bacillus, found in man and cattle 
and birds, be transformed into these others, which are 
mostly harmless “ saprophytes,” capable only of living 
on lifeless materials; and can they be transformed into 
it; what are the biological relationships involved; is 
the true bacillus a descendant of a former harmless sapro- 
phyte, which has learnt how to live upon us; or are these 
many saprophytes former virulent bacilli, which, having 
been expectorated from the human patient, for instance, 
have acquired the power of living outside the body and 
have, in the process, lost their former virulence ? 

Curious and interesting questions these. He would 
be a fool who regarded them as trivial or superfluous in 
relation to our study of bacteriology, evolution, bio- 
chemistry, and so forth. What is the answer to them, 
after forty-two years of varied, intensive and skilful study 
in many lands? Professor Calmette, Sub-Director of the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris, introduced the subject. He 
is second to no living bacteriologist ; his contributions to 
anti-typhoid inoculation, for instance, are classical. His 
progress towards an analogous inoculation against tuber- 
ulosis was discussed here some three years ago. His 
conclusion is that the true tubercle bacillus and the rest 
are utterly and unchangeably distinct. The majority 
of the other experts who followed him seemed to be of 
the opposite opinion. What is the truth? I have not 
the faintest idea. What does it matter for the conquest 
of tuberculosis? Absolutely nothing at all. 

We were cooped together, hundreds of us, on a roasting 
afternoon; the atmosphere was infamous; there may 
or may not have been more than one of us not wearing 
a black coat, contrary to all the laws of sartorial physiology 
for such weather. As we listened under these conditions 
to the evidence regarding certain bacilli, usually innocuous, 
which some observers had and some had not found capable 
of assuming virulence under special encouragement, 
thought to myself that it would be a poor bacillus which 
could not have assumed virulence in such an atmosphere, 
thus settling this generation-old controversy out of hand. 
Thad spent the morning in, on and under the lake with 
a@ company of my juniors, but none of my colleagues, 
demonstrating for ourselves the truth of the axiom that 
“baths of water are good, baths of air are better, baths 
of light are best.” ‘ Plucky lot we cared” for microbes, 
as Mr. Kipling might have said, under those conditions. 
In the afternoon, after some two hours of sus 
animation and incipient tuberculisation, I left the theatre 
of learning in order to resume the process of respiration 
whilst I wended my way back towards the lake, where 
healthy natural instinct proves all such learning to 
folly. 

rf was in 1890 first that the bacteriologists offered us 
a specific against tuberculosis. Victims rushed to 
from all the ends of the earth. The German Emper, 
they say, had persuaded Robert Koch, the world famous 
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discoverer of the bacillus, against his will, to announce 
the virtues of tuberculin ; but we cannot help remembering 
that Koch’s second tuberculin was a failure, like the first, 
and that his sensational acquittal of the bovine bacillus 
from the charge of infecting man was a piece of false 
judgment. In any case, failure has followed failure. 
At the moment I will not discuss remedies of the creosote, 
guiacol category—chemical antiseptics against the bacillus. 
Here I confine myself to bacteriology. Last year a new 
method was devised whereby the bacilli were de-fatted 
by means of acetone, made as spectre-thin as they make 
their victims, and their toxins were thus obtained as 
presumably never before. These “ diaplytes” were dis- 
cussed here with high hopes, after an authority second to 
none had induced me to drop all other engagements, at 
whatever cost, and give myself the privilege of being 
present at the historic occasion when the inventor of the 
new method would lecture upon it at a great hospital in 
London. The resulting article is the only one, of all 
written here these many years, which I regret, and I can 
only aver that my fee for it has been spent in further 
study of the subject. To-morrow the bacteriologists may 
succeed. To-day the verdict is pitiful failure. 

But meanwhile tuberculosis is “ on the run,” as a great 
authority has said. In the United States, especially, 
where the proper steps have been taken, steps which depend 
not one whit, in the finding or the taking, upon the existence 
of the science of bacteriology at all, tuberculosis vanishes 
before our eyes. The facts and figures in the four successive 
years, 1919-1922, when I visited that country, were almost 


b] 


incredible, and the figures for last year were more remark- . 


able still. The further the faster: it is “‘on the run.” 
We have found a remedy for many existing cases, a pre- 
ventive for all future cases. No cunning chemist has 
captured this genie in a bottle of glass—indeed, part of our 
remedy is so conspicuously antagonistic to that scheme 
of things as to be incapable of passing through glass. 

On the overcrowded second day of the Congress the 
members left their benches, their artificially darkened 
theatre, their overheated and humid atmosphere—made 
so by their own bodies, not by the authorities of the 
University, and went up the hill behind Lausanne to see 
the children—under the care of Dr. Charlotte Olivier, the 
splendid woman who has given her life to saving the 
people of Lausanne from this disease—enjoying their 
natural boons and bulwarks of air and light, according 
to the lessons taught by Hippocrates, a Greek who lived 
four hundred years before Christ and was deplorably 
ignorant of bacteriology, and by Rollier of Leysin, a few 
miles from here, since 1903. This is the work which the 
Sunlight League began at Kenwood a few weeks ago, by 
way of a demonstration and an appeal for all who look after 
children anywhere. It has been in superbly successful 
action, at negligible cost, saving large numbers of young 
lives, at Vidy-Plage, on the lake here, since 1915, during 
the summer holidays. And so we pilgrims from so many 
lands came to our senses. 

If I turn my eyes to the right I look towards Geneva, 
enveloped, as almost ever, in that extreme and predestinate 
meteorological gloom which seems fitting to the city of 
Calvin. Almost every week, for some years past, enquiries 
reach me regarding the Spahlinger treatment of tuber- 
culosis, involving, we are told, the skilful use of some 
thirty bacterial products. Ardent student of tuberculosis 
as I claim to have been for nearly thirty years, I have not 
yet thought it worth while, when visiting Geneva, or 
living near it, to try to study this question at first hand. 

For if I turn my eyes to the left, I can almost see Leysin, 
above the head of the lake, where all the protean forms of 
tuberculosis yield to a method of treatment which was 
superbly successful in Lyons as long ago as 1845, long 
before modern bacteriology or even the discovery of Villemin. 
That method, as practised by Dr. Rollier, was first described 
in these pages three years ago, after my first visit to Leysin. 









Perpetual reiteration, here and elsewhere, has done its 
work : everybody now talks sunlight, occasionally according 
to knowledge, and few would believe that, three brief 
years ago, for research and for practice in this country, 
it was all but unheard of. I will here, in full review of 
the present position, offer only one word of regret for the 
campaign of the past three years. It is for my under- 
statement of the absolutely fundamental and momentous 
importance of my case. 

Much labour and money will ere long be spent upon the 
conquest of tuberculosis in Britain, but there are limits 
to the available supply of both. In brief, how best may 
our resources be expended? 

Doubtless we must continue the prosecution of bac- 
teriology. Doubtless we must provide more sanatoria 
and means of treatment. But are we to go straight for 
such an object as the provision—now existent in Denmark 
—of, say, 107 beds for every 100 deaths annually from the 
disease; or, say, 50,000 beds for tuberculosis in Britain? 
Or shall we turn from our idols or images of the cave and 
the laboratory, and look out to the light, as he counselled, 
in Plato’s allegory, whose eyes had been turned to the 
day and the sky at last ? 

Let us spend our labour and money on pure air and 
light, the abolition of slums and coal smoke, the provision 
of schools in the sun and holidays in the sun in summer- 
time, the use of our lungs and our limbs, always beginning 
with children, in the open air, and on the fight against 
those who turn our cities in winter into cold hells, calling 
the process industry, those who imprison ill children in 
shadow in urban hospitals, calling the process medicine, 
and well children in shadow in urban schools, calling the 
process education. Tuberculosis is secondarily and inci- 
dentally a bacterial disease; it is primarily an indoor 
disease, a deficiency disease, a social disease, a disease 
of darkness, as I call it. Not only coal smoke but stupidity 
and selfish vested interest are to be impugned. The 
darkness is not only atmospheric but intellectual and 
moral. There is no darkness but ignorance, as Shakespeare 
said. We shall have conquered tuberculosis when we 
have learnt and lauded, taught and practised the laws of 
Life, “Whose service is perfect freedom.” 

We have quoted a line from poor Keats, who died of 
tuberculosis in a little room in Rome—lI have stood in 
it and could have wept for human folly and its cost— 
where no sunlight has ever entered. Here let us encourage 
ourselves with a few more from Shelley: 

Our toil from thought all glorious forms shall cull, 
To make this earth, our home, more beautiful ; 


And Science and her sister Poesy 
Shall clothe with light the fields and cities of the free. 


LENS. 


Correspondence 
A PASSAGE TO INDIA 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Mr. E. A. Horne of the Indian Education Service is 
prompt and right on the target. He has got in first with the 
kind of letter which, it was certain, many critical Anglo-Indians 
are eager to throw after reading Mr. Forster’s book. A Passage 
to India has, of course, been dealt with by the reviewers as a 
very remarkable novel. Mr. Horne opens the debate upon it 
as something altogether different—namely, an event of imperial 
significance. I can think of no piece of imaginative writing 
in our time which possesses that character in an equal degree. 

Mr. Horne, I think, is happy on the whole in his selection of 
typical incidents and characters that seem to him worthy of 
praise, but I should dissent from him strongly in regard to some 
of those cited by him. For instance: almost the last thing I 
should say about Mr. Forster's Indian characters is that they 
are “lovingly studied”; few readers who know anything of 
India would share Mr. Horne’s difficulty about “ placing ”’ 
Dr. Aziz, and fewer still, I believe, would wish to describe 
the last part of the book as an impertinence—unless (and there 
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I should sympathise) they resented the author’s use of the dis- 
credited long arm of coincidence. 

It is, however, upon Mr. Horne’s criticism of Mr. Forster’s 
Anglo-Indians that I wish particularly to comment. Where, 
he asks, has Mr. Forster got them from? ‘ What planet do 
they inhabit ?”’ Mr. Horne admits that many of Mr. Forster's 
generalisations about Anglo-India are witty and penetrating 
and he notes one or two incidents as ringing true. That, 
however, is the utmost he will allow to the Anglo-Indians in 
the book. His charge is that Mr. Forster simply has not 
observed the official English in India. 

Here, I submit, Mr. Horne is at fault. He has no difficulty 
in showing that the Anglo-Indian scenes are out of drawing— 
the station club, for example; the curious forms of speech 
and address ; the out-of-date details of station life. In regard 
to such matters, indeed, Mr. Horne might have gone a good 
deal further. My own especial complaint, in this connection, 
is the scene in the court-room which Mr. Horne in a sentence 
dismisses as preposterous. Now, as a piece of narrative this 
is so brilliantly written that it will probably, by most English 
readers, be voted triumphant. It seems necessary, therefore, 
to amplify Mr. Horne’s criticism. The trial of Aziz by the 
Hindu magistrate is the centre scene of the book. The story 
proper ends with it. And yet it will not do. British officials 
could not have behaved in court as Mr. Forster makes his 
behave. The procedure is altogether wrong. The Superin- 
tendent of Police does not conduct the case against the accused : 
that is the job of the Government prosecutor. And if, as in 
the case of Aziz, an eminent Indian barrister were brought up 
from Calcutta, he would refuse to appear in so farcical a court 
and would insist, successfully, upon a transfer to another 
district. 

In other words, I agree with Mr. Horne as to the unreality 
of the Anglo-Indian background, but I think he is mistaken 
in his general conclusion. Mr. Forster’s externals are continu- 
ally wrong. His court-room and club are absurd. His Turtons 
and Burtons (as Aziz calls them, contemptuously and compend- 
iously) are not recognisable in detail. But they are true in 
the essentials of character and attitude. And the tremendous 
import of A Passage to India for our people is this: for all 
its mistakes and misreadings, it presents a society, a relation, 
and a system, which are in the long run impossible. Thirty 
years ago the station pictures of Rudyard Kipling flashed 
this truth for the first time over England. Mr. Forster’s delicate 
pen is a far more deadly weapon. 

But if this is, as I am convinced it is, the moral for us of A 
Passage to India, I wonder what moral will be discernible by 
Mr. Forster’s Indian friends. Mr. Horne is impressed by, and 
delighted with, the Indian portraits in the book. They are 
vividly seen and presented : but of what kind are they? One 
reason suggested by Mr. Forster for the failure of the official 
garden party was that the Collector knew something to the 
discredit of every Indian present. Mr. Forster’s Indians are 
all miserable creatures, feeble, fawning, dishonest, treacherous, 
or what not. True, they are shown usually, though not entirely, 
in relation to Anglo-Indians. But the fact is there, and here 
is the point: we knew enough of Mr. Forster’s intellectual 
character and attitude to know that he must depict the repre- 
sentatives of the ruling race with severity ; and we assumed 
that, of necessity, he would find examples of contrasted noble- 
ness among the Indian people. He has not done so; and I 
suspect that to-day in the club of Anglo-India the Sahib-log 
are asking derisively what need there can be of a defence for 
their own position and behaviour, if this is all that their merciless 
critic has to say for the educated Indians.—Yours, etc., 


S. K. Ratcuirre. 
2 Erskine Hill, N.W. 11. 
August 18th. 


To the Editor of Tut NEw StTaTESMAN. 


Srr,—I have read Mr. Horne’s interesting letter, and think 
that there is one aspect of the Anglo-Indian which has not been 
appreciated either in Mr. Forster’s book, or in Mr. Horne’s able 
criticism. Neither have touched on the devotion shown by 
officials to the native individuals who come under their care. 
May I quote one true story which, though connected with a 
regiment, illustrates equally well, I am sure, the attitude of many 
civilians. 

One man after another in a Native regiment was dying of 
cholera. The regiment was in camp. The Colonel knew it was 
courage and confidence that the men needed in order to with- 
stand the disease. He wrote to his wife asking her if she would 
come out with the baby and explaining the risk and why he asked 
her. She went at once and took the child. The tide turned, 
and the epidemic declined, but the baby caught the cholera and 
one morning as reveille sounded it died.—Yours, etc., 

Wadhurst. W. E. Burier. 

August 17th. 





—— 


Miscellany 
THE LISTENER 


R. HORATIO CHARD, scraping the bow] of his pipe 
M with a penknife, leaned against the Park railings 
and ran his eye over the passing crowd. It stil] 
wanted ten minutes to the hour at which he was timed to 
begin his address. The folding rostrum, on the desk of 
which his argumentative elbows had left their impression, 
was propped behind him, His shabby assistant, who carried 
it on Sundays to and from its storehouse in the Edgware 
Road, was stamping about to warm his feet. A few yards 
away an orator was already in the full spate of eloquence; 
farther on the dissolution of some earlier meeting had 
formed little knots of eavesdroppers, leaning to catch an 
echo of some obscure debate. A woman’s voice came 
fitfully on the wind from some remoter gathering ; a coloured 
exponent of Eastern mysticism addressed a single nursemaid 
and her belated perambulator; “ Abide with Me” was 
sung by a distant assembly of the devout. Grey-coated 
guardsmen drifted massively from speaker to speaker with 
the impartiality proper to servants of the Crown. 

To Mr. Chard this pageant of his fellows was familiar, 
He judged the promenaders with an expert eye. He was 
aware that somewhere among the crowd moved plain- 
clothes policemen, who would loom up suddenly at any 
breach of public decorum ; and also that somewhere lurked 
agents of the various societies engaged in open-air prope- 
ganda. In one’s own audience might be such an inspector, 
observing not only the orator’s punctuality, but also his 
performance of the appointed task. The more Mr. Chard 
thought of inspectors the less he liked them. He finished 
scraping his pipe, and mounted the rostrum at the stroke 
of the hour. For a few seconds he stood silent, his hair 
ruffled by the breeze, his arms outstretched as if to embrace 
the moving multitude. Then he spoke. “ Friends!” 
exclaimed Mr. Chard, and paused again; and the shabby 
assistant, turning up his coat-collar to face the real business 
of the evening, said “ Hear, hear!” 


The speaker was in good voice that evening, and within 
five minutes had robbed the neighbouring propagandist of 
half his hearers. Early in his discourse he discovered an 
interrupter of the opposite party, on whom he practised his 
favourite arts. He would lean forward with mock-respectful 
attention to catch what this individual had to say ; he would 
listen with a knowing smile and an eye roving over the 
remainder of his audience ; then, with the impressiveness 
of a judge, he would sum up the heretical opinion ; and 
finally, with the ease of a practised debater, he would sit 
upon his adversary’s head and look about him for the 
applause that should greet so complete a triumph. 

This feat performed, Mr. Chard turned to the serious work 
of oratory. He had proved his mettle; now he would 
display his graces. He had shown humour ; the time had 
come for sincerity. The audience was larger than ever, 
and recruits from unpopular or abandoned meetings joined 
its fringe. The speaker felt himself inspired by the import- 
ance of the occasion. The strolling pedestrians assumed the 
character of a spectacle unfolded before his eyes. The 
Park, he felt, was no longer simply a lung of London; t 
was an oasis of thought in a desert of reality. In the midst 
of this bodily vitality of the metropolis he, Horatio Chard, 
was a sentient soul. He possessed the spirit that should 
animate this clay of corporate life. He felt himself trans- 
figured by the passion of eloquence. He spoke in allegory, 
and the rostrum was vibrant with gesture. He asked & 
rhetorical question, and the very traffic of the Marble Arch 
seemed to pause for a reply. Indeed, Mr. Chard was 
progressing admirably until his eyes, moving from face to 
face, met those of the Listener. 

All men who gather round a platform and a voice may be 
called listeners, but this man plainly stood apart. 
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modest stature and ordinary dress only emphasised the 
distinction of his features; beside him the rest of the 
gathering had an air of stolid cattle crammed into some 
invisible pen. This listener’s face was luminous with 
understanding. At some passages he would vigorously 
nod agreement with the speaker’s opinion ; at others his 
half-closed eyes seemed to mark an emotional response. 
When Mr. Chard became aware of this listener he was at 
first flattered, and then disquieted.. Educated strollers 
with their calm and superior smile he knew already, but 
this was not one of them. With the winks and grimaces of 
Joutish satirists he was familiar, but here appeared the 
benevolence of an archangel. Decidedly this individual 
made him uncomfortable. He paused in the middle of a 
sentence, at a loss for a word, and still the stranger’s benign- 
ant countenance nodded comprehension. He hurried 
through a peroration composed of all the tags of rhetoric he 
could muster, and still the intelligent eyes were fixed upon 
him with a childlike faith. 

When he descended from the rostrum, to the accom- 
paniment of his assistant’s hearty applause, Mr. Chard 
felt more than usually relieved by the fulfilment of the 
weekly task. The excitement of being a public character 
had evaporated ; he wished to savour the joys of privacy. 
He had already handed over the rostrum to the other's 
care, and was on the point of slipping into the ranks of 
the crowd, when he felt a tap on his shoulder, and, turning, 
encountered a smile of gratitude and an outstretched 
hand. 

The stranger spoke with deep emotion of the address 
to which he had just listened. In the whole course of his 
life he did not remember being so carried away by any 
speaker. It was by the purest accident that he had 
strolled into the Park that evening, but he would never 
forget the impression that these ringing words had made 
upon him. Might he enquire in which direction Mr. 
Chard was walking ? It would be a privilege to be allowed 
to bear him company, and to talk of these matters that 
were next both their hearts. The orator thought of his 
pipe and his stroll. Instinctively he felt that the superior 
ground of the platform should not be exchanged for the 
equality of private intercourse. But his listener would 
not be denied. Together they turned their back upon 
the Park and followed the twilit Edgware Road. 

It was soon evident that the stranger was an enthusiast 
for the Cause. He addressed his fellow-worker with the 
deference due to intellect, but himself took his stand 
upon the right of sturdy conviction. He was no orator, 
indeed, and said so more than once: but sincerity re- 
sounded in his genial tones and shone behind his spectacles 
as he paused to ask his companion, Was he not right ? 
Did not Mr. Chard think that this view of the matter was 
just? Mr. Chard grew more and more restive as the tide 
of the other’s volubility threatened to engulf him. The 
gorge of a good trade unionist rose at the thought of so 
much overtime (unpaid at that) being worked in a highly 
skilled profession. Presently he realised with dismay 
that they had reached the borough of Paddington, whose 
Sunday closing-time for licensed premises was the uncon- 
scionably early hour of nine. We are creatures of habit. 
Eight o’clock invariably found Mr. Chard installed in 
the corner of a saloon bar, where he rested from the labours 
of the day and had never been known to join in an argument 
or even to express an opinion. Could he reasonably ask 
his companion to have a drink with him? A glance 
assured him that he could not. The older man, his face 

aming, was deep in the elaboration of a thesis. And 
of what use was one drink? Mr. Chard bitterly asked 
himself. He felt the need for steady and copious absorp- 
tion. The thought of going to bed dry enraged him. 

The walkers had reached an arm of the Regent’s Canal, 
that mysterious waterway of North London in whose depths 

hermen, however numerous, have never been known to 
getabite. As if by consent they halted together and leaned 






over the parapet, sensing the faint odour of oil-cake that 
arose from a moored barge. To the mind of the stranger 
the scene was pregnant with illustration. He invited his 
companion to consider the multitude of stars mirrored in 
the calm waters, and to meditate upon the finite nature of 
man’s mind. To Mr. Chard, as he heard these echoes of 
his own discourse, came very different reflections. He 
thought of the many people who must at various times have 
perished by drowning in this canal. He wondered if it 
would be easy to push the philosopher, who was inclined 
to be portly, over the parapet. He imagined the ensuing 
scene; the cry, the splash, and his own smart retirement 
to the corner of the Harrow Road, where he would board a 
passing omnibus . . . Should he risk it? He shivered as the 
actual possibility loomed up. Alas, his was not the stuff 
of which murderers are made. Besides, the fellow could 
most likely swim; he remembered that fat men floated 
easily. 

Still, the even, benevolent voice of the speaker droned at 
his side. There must be some means of silencing this man, 
thought his exasperated hearer. There must even be some 
means crueller and more refined than downright homicide. 
Mr. Chard grew malicious. He began to feel a hatred for 
the other’s moral qualities—for the simplicity of his faith in 
human nature, for the benevolence that streamed from his 
spectacled visage. Suppose one slit the gullet of his ideals ? 
Suppose one confounded him by crushing his illusions ? 
Suppose those mild and amiable eyes suddenly filled with 
horror? Suppose the blameless rabbit transfixed by the 
eye of the malignant serpent ? Mr. Chard’s mind was made 
up. He endured a little longer the flow of verbosity ; then, 
as the stranger paused for breath, he interjected sharply 
the single word, “ Humbug!” 

“I beg your pardon?” enquired the other, turning to 
him with polite surprise. The shadow of a disillusionment 
seemed already to darken the mild refulgence of his eyes. 
Mr. Chard repeated the word. “ Humbug! Not you—me. 
Gammon—flim-flam—all my eye. I’m paid for it—see ? 
There are fools enough in the world to pay me three quid a 
week to diddle you. See? Three quid a week, for Sundays 
only. See? And you lap it up! You ought to know 
better at your age. Mother’s milk straight from the tin— 
pah! But you aren’t paid for it—nor worth it, either. No 
blinking gift of the gab about you, is there? What call 
have you to lift up your voice and bleat about the stars ? 
What harm have the stars ever done to you? Who put all 
the second-hand ideas into your soft skull? Why, me, and 
fellows like me, who get three quid a week for it—or ten 
quid, I dare say, when they write for the papers. Go home 
and think about it. D’ye hearme? Think!! Get along 
with you! Shoo! Shoo!! Shoo!!!” 

A brief pause, and the stranger was gone. Polite to the 
last, he raised his hat to his companion and host ; and he 
seemed about to utter a word of farewell, when emotion 
made him speechless. At his departure Mr. Chard breathed 
deep satisfaction. The evening, he felt, had not been 
altogether lost. He had even the creditable sense of having, 
for once, made a clean breast of it. He wondered whether 
the confessional gave as much pleasure to the penitent. 
On his way home he whistled merrily. 

Two mornings later he received a letter from the offices 
of his Society, couched in the following terms : 

Sir,—In view of the expression of your views with which you 
favoured our President, Mr. Emanuel, on Sunday evening last, 
we shall have no further occasion for your services in the capacity 
of open-air lecturer. A cheque for the current month’s fees is 


enclosed. Kindly acknowledge receipt.—Yours truly, 
——__——, Secretary. 


PS.—The return of your rostrum to this office will oblige. 


Mr. Chard read this missive over and over. At last, 
with a deep sigh, he took his hat from a peg and set out for 
the public library, to consult a register of propagandist 
societies. The opposite faction might find him useful. 

AsHLEY DUKEs, 
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Drama 


STORM 


R. C. K. MUNRO’S new comedy has not had 
as good a Press as it deserves, yet most of the 
strictures passed upon it are fair. His unsym- 

pathetic critics are right in particulars and wrong in 
general estimates. It is very far, indeed, from being a 
boring play, yet it is full of unnecessary repetitions—verbal 
and circumstantial. If Mr. Munro consents to cut and 
condense, there is no reason why Storm should not, like 
At Mrs. Beam’s, delight the discriminating and amuse the 
easy-going. It is extremely well acted. Miss Jean Cadell, 
Miss Elissa Landi, Mr. Hugh Wakefield interpret the 
characters they represent in the most complete and appre- 
ciative manner possible. Their acting is a delight to 
watch. The parts of Miss Gayler (Miss Cadell) and Arthur 
Blount, “Sammy” (Mr. Hugh Wakefield) are as static 
and repetitive as minor characters in Dickens, but the 
light and shade which they both manage to get into them 
are remarkable. Miss Elissa Landi, as “Storm,” has a 
part in which there is a considerably wider emotional 
range, and she showed herself a very capable and attractive 
actress. With luck, I prophesy for Miss Landi as quick a 
rise to favour as that of our charming and deeply regretted 
Meggie Albanesi. She moves with very unusual grace and 
with that unwatchable swiftness which is the secret of 
grace upon the stage; her good looks can compete with 
the picture-postcard beauties, and yet they are also full 
of character and significance. While inactive and still 
she is unembarrassed and arresting. She can give the 
impression of being impulsively natural, and yet she is 
never for a moment undignified. At one moment in this 
play she has to inflict upon “Sammy” two rapid kicks ; 
not being a convinced feminist this is a gesture displeasing 
tomein woman. But she performed it with such lightning 
and elegant rapidity that it was no “ loser.’”” She has 
some lovely calm, wondering notes in her voice, and her 
pathos and temper are convincing. Amateurs of acting 
had better go and see her. I dwell upon her performance 
because her talent is as yet not recognised. They will 
not be surprised that Miss Gayler, a study in spinsterhood 
of a rather painful and most ridiculous type, should be 
played to perfection by Miss Cadell, and with the finest 
appreciation of every kink and affectation in such a char- 
acter, nor that Mr. Hugh Wakefield (listen for the Hawtrey- 
like inflections in his voice when he pleads with absurd 
earnestness and modesty) should act so well the good, 
green, helpless simpleton ; but Miss Landi’s interpretation 
of the unhappy passionate girl will be a surprise to them. 

The chief fault (to begin with that) of Mr. Munro’s 
comedy is that the main theme is more suited to subsidiary 
treatment. Suppose Miss Shoe’s character in At Mrs. 
Beam’s had been, so to speak, the dish of the evening 
instead of a delightful relish to it, the play would not have 
been nearly so entertaining. Although Miss Gayler is 
a study in human nature with wider implications, her 
manceuvres are necessarily so monotonous, like Miss Shoe’s 
romantic inquisitiveness, that they can easily be given 
too much prominence. Mr. Munro seems to have 
wished to shift the centre of gravity in his play. You 
observe he has called it “‘Storm,” which is an indication 
that when she appears our interest is meant to be focussed 
on her. But Storm after all is only an ancillary character. 
The theme is Miss Gayler and her unconscious manceuvres. 
It is her little game to play the Egeria and, under the cover 
of exalted friendship, to detach husbands from wives 
and centre their thoughts upon herself. She does this 
by means of flattery, particularly delicious to the hen- 
pecked, and an appearance of generous candour. The 
fact that her victims feel no disturbing power of attrac- 
tion in Miss Gayler herself (she continually exclaims that 
men never seem to care for the best sort of women) 


helps to blind them to the reasonableness of the objections 
which their wives feel to this kind of friendship. When 
the play opens dear stupid “ Sammy ”’ has already been 
nearly persuaded that he is “first rate,’ and that his wife 
does not understand him. The very fact that she jg 
exasperated by this “friendship”’ between him and Miss 
Gayler is a proof of the shallowness of her nature. In a 
most amusing scene he is persuaded to write and tell her 
that love should be a natural accord between equal spirits 
and that for the happiness and welfare of both of them 
they had now better part. Miss Gayler is quite uncon. 
scious of her motives, and when Storm, who is living with 
a vain tenor whom she hates, believing ““Sammy” to be 
single, tempts him to make love to her, the first form 
Sammy’s capitulation takes is to repeat to her all Miss 
Gayler’s tags: he is only thinking of her good; she is 
“first rate”’; her “husband” is not; they ought to 
part; he will look after her. When Storm asks him what 
he means by that, after some hesitation, ““Sammy,” who 
is bewildered and even shocked by the idea that she should 
think he wants her for himself, says that he will put her 
in the way of some work! This, too, is a scene of delicious 
comedy. However, in this relation there is something 
real. Storm and what he feels for her opens his eyes 
to some extent. He consents with trepidation and a 
very bad conscience to an elopement. He insists on 
taking some socks with him at the last moment, and 
through his confession that he can’t leave them behind 
because they were knitted by his wife, Storm learns for 
the first time of the existence of that lady—and also 
where Sammy’s confused affections really lie. There is 
genuine pathos in this scene and a rather subtle point. 
Until Sammy begins to feel real emotion towards another 
woman he has no sympathy with his wife’s jealousy. 
But note, Storm’s function, as far as the theme is con- 
cerned, is only to discredit Miss Gayler in his eyes and 
undo her work. Miss Gayler meanwhile has been busy 
detaching the vain tenor (an easy job) from Storm. 
“Sammy” goes back to his wife, whose cool appearance 
on the scene at the end of the last act is not quite con- 
vincing, while an amusing recurring point is placed over 
the theme by the curtain falling on Miss Gayler tackling 
a new arrival at the “Hydro” in her usual manner. But 
what of Storm? Our emotions have been strongly 
enlisted on her behalf and her fate is left dangling, her 
story unfinished. There is a hint that the tenor may 
think more of her in future and treat her better out of 
vanity, but this is not very satisfactory. Mr. Munro 
has eked out a theme which he has run to death with 
another interest which he has not rounded off. 

The rare quality in Mr. Munro’s work is a fine sense of 
comedy combined with a respect for human nature. He 
is not content to get comic effects by silhouette characters 
alone, though some of his characters are silhouettes—Miss 
Gayler, Miss Kale, Denis Welch, the tenor, etc., ete— 
he is impelled to create also in the round. There are 
depths in Sammy, depths in Storm, and this makes the 
manipulation of comic situations a much more difficult 
problem. His great defect is diffuseness. He does not 
realise that when a point has been made, the dramatic 
form, with its exacting economies, compels a dramatist 
to move on to another. It would be an impertinence 02 
the part of one who has only seen this play once to suggest 
abbreviation, but I did get an impression that the first 
scene was far too long (so much preparation is ur 
necessary); and some of the talk between Miss Gaylet 
and Sammy and many of Miss Gayler’s repetitive lines 
could with advantage be spared. If, Mr. Munro does not 
slash at his work it will fail to attract. Audiences are not 
very quick, but they won’t stand reiteration beyond 4 
certain point. It would be the greatest pity if a play 
full of fine touches of comedy, so admirably acted and 8° 
perfectly produced did not succeed. In many ways it 8 
superior to At Mrs. Beam’s; there is more in it. But 
it must be cut or it will fail. Desmonp MacCakTHY. 


AUGUST 238, 1994 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


FOUND last week when my two columns were 
| filled that I had by no means said all I wished to 
say about Leigh Hunt, or quoted all I wished to 
uote in defence of a friendlier view of that most disparaged 
of nineteenth century literary figures. I will call Carlyle 
again as witness for the defence: ‘* Leigh Hunt who lived 
close by, and delighted to sit and talk with us (free, cheery, 
idly melodious as bird on bough), or listening, with real 
feeling to her old Scotch tunes on the piano, and winding 
up with a frugal morsel of Scotch Porridge (endlessly 
mirable to Hunt)—I think I spoke of this above? Hunt 
was always accurately dressed, these evenings, and had a 
fine chivalrous gentlemanly carriage, polite, affectionate, 
respectful (especially to her) and yet so free and natural. 
... His Household, while in 4 Upper Cheyne Row, 
within a few steps of us here, almost at once disclosed 
itself to be hugger-mugger, wnthrift, and sordid collapse, 
once for all; and had to be associated with on cautious 
terms; while he himself emerged out of it in the chivalrous 
I describe. Dark in complexion (a trace of the 
African, I believe), copious clean strong black hair, beauti- 
fully-shaped head, fine beaming serious hazel eyes; 
seriousness and intellect the main expression of the face 
(to our surprise at first)—he would lean on his elbow against 
the mantel piece (fine clean, elastic figure too he had, 
five feet ten or more), and look round him nearly in silence, 
before taking leave for the night: ‘as if I were a Lar,’ 
said he once, ‘or permanent Household God here!’ 
(Such his polite Ariel-like way). Another time rising 
from this Lar attitude, he repeated (voice very fine) as if 
in sport of parody, yet with something of very sad per- 
ceptible: ‘While I to sulphurous and penal fire ’—as_ the 
last thing before vanishing. Poor Hunt! no more of him. 
She, I remember, was almost in tears, during some last 
visit of his, and kind and pitying as a Daughter to the now 
weak and time-worn old man.”* 
* - 7 
Mrs. Carlyle was probably the heroine of the most 
charming of all Leigh Hunt’s trifles : 
Jenny kissed me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sat in: 
Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your list, put that in. 
Say I'm weary, say I’m sad, 
Say that health and wealth have missed me, 
Say I’m growing old—but add, 
Jenny kissed me. 
. * * 

There are two other passages from Carlyle’s letters 
worth noting: ‘ Poor Hunt himself I think one of the 
most innocent men I ever saw in man’s size; a very boy 
for clear innocence, though his hair is gray, and his face 
ploughed with many sorrows.”—(Carlyle to his mother). 
Again writing to his brother, Dr. Carlyle,he says: ‘I never 
m my whole life met with a more innocent childlike man ; 
transparent, many-glancing, really beautiful, were this 
Lubberland or Elysium, and not Earth and England.” 

* * * 
_Now although this “innocency,” this “ childlike” 
simplicity of Hunt’s was not without an admixture of 
guile (Harold Skimpolism) in practical ‘matters, and 
although his haziness about the distinction between 
meum and tuum worked out with a decided balance in 
his own favour, still where things of the mind were con- 
cerned it was a rare and genuine quality ; one which goes 
a long way towards accounting for the most striking 
fact about Leigh Hunt, namely, that of all famous critics 
he was most nearly right about the merits of his con- 
temporaries. Coleridge, Hazlitt, Lamb wrote profounder 
and more beautiful criticism, but their estimates of their 
pntemporaries have not been so decidedly corroborated 
Y posterity as Leigh Hunt’s. Lamb’s contempt for 
Shelley amazes us, and Coleridge’s indifference to Keats 
's noticeable. Leigh Hunt was always right about his 
contemporaries, which is a great deal rarer in criticism 
on Mee right about the famous dead. He was 
— ily appreciative not only of the new poetry 


* Reminiscences: Jane Welsh Carlyle. 









but of the merits of the poetry which the new 
poets hoped to supersede. He loved also the wit 
and eloquence of Pope and Dryden Of course, there 
were dumb notes on his piano. He was a cheerful man. 
Dante was not really to his taste. He appreciated lovely 
phrases like “Dolce color d’oriental zaffiro,” but grimness 
was abhorrent to him, and sublimity often escaped him, or, 
rather, with a certain ingenuous triviality he refuses to be 
awed by it. His comments on Dante remind one a 
little of Voltaire’s upon Pascal—often much to the point, 
but missing the spirit ; though of course, unlike Voltaire 
Leigh Hunt has no incisive philosophy of common sense 
to set in opposition to his subject, only his inveterately 
cheerful desultory benignity. He knew all about it. With 
a rare detachment he laid his finger on the fundamental 
weakness of his own principal poem, The Story of Rimini, 
which contains passages vulgarly feeble in feeling; that 
it was merely an amplification of a story already treated 
with unmatched force and brevity by a great poet. Yet 
there are in it also charming passages of easy abandon 
and welcome for everything which is pleasant and bright, 
a debonair quality which is rare in English poetry : 

*Tis nature, full of spirits waked and springing :— 

The birds to the delicious time are singing, 

Darting with freaks and snatches up and.down, 

Where the light woods go seaward from the town; 

While happy faces, striking through the green 

Of leafy roads, at every turn are seen ; 

And the far ships, lifting their sails of white 

Like joyful hands, come up with scattery light, 

Come gleaming up, true to the wished-for day, 

And chase the whistling brine, and swirl into the bay. 





Already in the streets the stir ws loud 
Of joy increasing, and a bustling crowd. 
With feet and voice the gathering hum contends, 
Yearns the deep talk, the ready laugh ascends : 
Callings, and clapping doors, and curs unite, 
And shouts from mere exuberance of delight, 
And armed bands, making important way, 
Gallant and grave, the lords of holiday, 
And nodding neighbours, greeting as — run, 
And pilgrims chanting in the morning sun. 
Not the finest kind of poetry, but not to be despised: 
And in the midst, fresh whistling through the scene, 
A lightsome fountain starts from out the green, 
Clear and compact, till at its height o’er run, 
It shakes its loosening silver to the sun. 
Nought heard through all our little lulled abode, 
Save the crisp fire, or leaf of book turned o’er, 
Or watch-dog, or the ring of frosty road. 
Man’s life is warm, glad, sad, twixt loves and graves, 
Boundless in hope, honoured with pangs austere, 
Heaven gazing ; and his angel wings he craves : 
The fish is swift, small-needing, vague yet clear, 
A cold, sweet, silver life, wrapped in round waves, 
Quickened with touches of transporting fear. 
Few would deny the fine felicity of that or of the now at 
last famous line describing Cleopatra : 

The laughing queen that caught the world’s great hands. 
Perhaps his poetic talent is too slight to hold the ear of 
the world. Milford has recently published a collected 
edition of the poems, containing more than a hundred 
poems which Leigh Hunt, who was a modest author, 
took no pains to rescue from magazines. I am told that 
many more have since come to light. It would be a mistake 
to urge too emphatically Leigh Hunt’s merits, but a graver 
one to deny to him the application of three of his own lines : 

And he’s the poet, more or less who knows 

The charm that hallows the least truth from prose, 

And dresses it in its mild singing clothes. 
Professor Saintsbury has described very well his chief 
characteristic as a critic: “ With no one — are 
those literary memories which transform and vivify life 
so constantly present as with Leigh Hunt. . . . Between 
him, therefore, and readers who themselves have read a 
good deal, and loved what they have read not a little, 
there is always something in common; and yet probably 
no bookish writer has been less resented by his unbookish 
readers as a thruster of the abominable things—superior 
knowledge and superior scholarship—upon them. Some 
vices of the snob Leigh Hunt undoubtedly had, but he 
was never in the least a pretentious snob. He quotes 
his books not in the spirit of a man who is looking down 
on his fellows from a proper elevation, but in the spirit 
of a kindly host who is anxious that his guests should 
enjoy the good things on his table.” AFFABLE Hawk. 
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TURTLE AND MOCK-TURTLE 


The Flaming Terrapin. By Roy CampBett. Cape. 4s. 6d. 
Heliodora. By H. D. Cape. 5s. 
Talk not to me about the Book of Sin, 
For, friend, to tell the truth, 
That is the book I would be written in— 
It is so full of youth. 


So runs a quatrain of Hafiz, as rendered by Mr. Le Gallienne ; 
and it contains the essence of all there is to say of The Flaming 
Terrapin. For this, too, is a book of sins against the laws 
of poetry: and yet—‘ it is so full of youth.” To open a 
volume of modern verse and stumble straight on lines like : 


Her shadow smeared the white moon black: her spars 
Round wild horizons buffeted the stars, 

or 
And down upon the crackling hull beneath 
Toppled the white sierras of the sea, 

or 
Round the stark Horn, the lupanar of Death, 
Where she and that fierce Lesbian, the Typhoon, 
Roll smoking in the blizzard’s frosty breath, 
While, like a skinny cockroach, the faint moon 
Crawls on their tattered blanket, whose dark woof 
Of knitted cloud shrouds their dread dalliance, proof 
To the white archery of the sun and those 
Thin javelins that cold Orion throws— 


this sort of thing stifles in its infancy the reader’s premonitory 
We wanted air; and here is a south-wester straight 


yawn. 
from the sea. So, it appears, many have felt in the last few 
weeks ; it is excellent that such work should win its recog- 


nition ; but it throws also a strong light on the shabby gentility 
of modern poetry as a whole, that this book should have been 
at once so feverishly praised and overpraised. Yet it is natural 
that this should happen; we are so tired of the confessions of 
second-rate sensitive minds with nothing to confess and no 
gift for confessing it; with lyrically bleeding hearts on every 
sleeve, the poor daws can scarcely summon the appetite to go 
on pecking. There are times when niggling subjectivity 
becomes an infliction and whoever breaks a window in that 
stuffy salon earns gratitude beyond his due; so Whitman 
came to the young Chesterton choking in the air of the ‘nineties, 


And, the Green Carnation withered, as in forest fires that pass, 
Roared in the wind of all the world ten million Leaves of Grass. 


And so men acclaimed General Booth enters into Heaven, clear 
though it was that Mr. Lindsay had, unfortunately, the mentality 
as well as the vigour of a dancing dervish. 

The Flaming Terrapin has no form worth the name; its 
philosophy is neither deep nor new; why then does it stand 
apart from the usual abortions of modern poetry? Partly 
because Mr. Campbell has lungs, imagination, and an ear ; 
but much more because he has a personality—the charming, 
laughing, laughable earnestness of youth, that vigour which 
is still unwearied, that intensity unblunted by too much 
experience, that spontaneity which has not learnt to suspect. 
You can feel most of our versifiers feeling their audience, 
perspiring under their evening dress with self-consciousness 
and solicitude to please. Hence the blessed relief of a writer 
who has clearly written to please himself, and enjoyed it, 
because he loved shouting his thoughts in galloping rhythms 
that he liked none the less for being—like all the things that 
move us most deeply—old as the hills. 

The poem is in six parts. The first is a kind of prologue, 
identifying the Terrapin with that energy of life which was 
before living things, whose thoughts are the blowings of the 
winds, the sweep of the sea—‘ this sudden strength that 
catches up men’s souls,” the inspiration of Bellerophon and 
Samson and Noah. In II the Ark is built and launched and 
meets the Terrapin which is harpooned by Noah with his stone 
anchor and drags him headlong round the world through 
shrieking hurricanes. In III the storm is renewed and the 
crew’s nightmares of despair are only dispelled by the inspiration 
of the Terrapin. In the meantime, while they are tossing about 
the Southern Pole, the Devil, spirit of neurotic decadence, 
with a fine disregard of chronology, establishes the reign of 
Mediocrity and Corruption upon an industrialised earth— 
all that the poet loathes in this present age. IV opens with 
a second prelude, bidding avaunt the bookish Muses; then, 
as the Ark sails at last northward from the Pole, the Terrapin 
snaps the cable and, cannoning across the world, butts the 
Devil into the bottomless pit. The last two parts are occupied 


with a lyrical unlading of the Ark and an epilogue—Noah 


— 


standing on the peak of Ararat with the Universe wheeling 
about him, defiant and alone : 
There as amid the growing shades he stood 
Facing alone the sky’s vast solitude, 
That space, which gods and demons fear to scan, 
Smiled on the proud irreverence of Man. 

This comparatively sober summary can give little idea of the 
gallimaufry of the original, with its wild digressions, its mixture 
of the atmospheres of The Apocalypse, Lucan, and The Ancienj 
Mariner, Moby Dick, Dryden and the Sitwells. Still, this 
amorphousness is a fault that will escape no reader ; no reader, 
indeed, will be able to escape it; it is the redeeming qualities 
that matter—the mere sound of it (as Miramont said of Greek: 

Though I know no Greek, I love the sound on’t, 
It goes so thundering as it conjured devils), 
the imagination which can drag by main strength likenesses 
from the uttermost ends of thought to clash and combine jn 
some thunderous metaphor, the vividness of vision that cap 
prod the sleepiest mind awake and make it feel and see. Often 
enough Mr. Campbell’s taste fails him, his ambition Overleaps 
itself, and the reader relaxes to a smile, as 
Enormous lice, like tiger, hog and bear, 
Go crashing in the jungles of his hair, 
or 
Gigantic copulations shake the sky. 
Quite a number of moderns could have written that, with one 
smirking eye upon their audience ; whereas Mr. Campbell, | 
suspect, wrote it just because his eye was not on his audience, 
because it gave him a childish amusement to say it. And that 
makes all the difference in the world. And in any case these 
bétises are forgotten in the hollow thunder of the trees that fall to 
build the ark : 
When star by star, above the vaulted hill, 
The sky poured out its hoarded bins of gold, 
Night stooped upon the mountain-tops, and still 
Those low concussions from the forest rolled ; 
in the whistling of the Antarctic gales, where 
Its four sad candles dripping from their wicks 
The Southern Cross disconsolately swung, 
And canted low its splintered crucifix, 
While all around the wolfish winds gave tongue ; 
or in the silence of Corruption’s descent upon the smoky cities of 
the earth : 
With movements as of one 
Who, diving after pearls, down from the sun 
Along the shaft of his own shadow slides 
With knife in grinning jaws; and as he glides, 
Nearing the twilight of the nether sands, 
Under him swings his body deft and slow, 
Gathers his knees up, reaches down his hands, 
And settles on his shadow like a crow. 


That was worth writing; things such as this do not make 
The Flaming Terrapin a great poem; but they make it a very 
interesting and hopeful one. Time will calm that vehemence 
which at present makes even his nightingales “ ferocious”; 
experience may teach him to send into the world poems with 
backbones, not unlicked bear’s whelps. If he can learn without 
losing his spontaneity, we shall hear more of Mr. Campbell. 
There could be no more complete contrast in every way than 

Heliodora. ‘‘H. D.”’ has reputation; she is, Mr. Untermeyer 
assures us, “ the only true Imagist” ; what is more important, 
she is clearly devoted to the spirit of Greece as she imagines it, 
and to the idea of making it live again. But the result seems to 
me hopeless, desiccated, dead—a wire-jerked mummy—and the 
mummy a forgery and a travesty at that. Here are parts of 
rendering of the opening of the Odyssey : 

And all the gods pitied him ; 

But Poseidon 

Steadfast to the last 

Hated 

God-like Odysseus. 

The sea-god visited 

A distant folk, 

Ethiopians, 

Who at the edge of earth 

Are divided into two parts. . « « 


Let us swiftly send 
Hermes, slayer of Argos, 
Your attendant, 

That he state 

To the fair-haired nymph, 
Our irrevocable wish, 
That Odysseus, 

Valiant of heart, 

Be sent back. 
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It does not matter that the translation is not even particularly 
te; but it is grotesque that half-educated people who 
know no Greek should be led to suppose that this funeral march 
of flies in glue, this parody of a hen drinking, bears any relation 
to Homer. ‘This again is from an original poem on Peleus and 
a: He asked for his youth, 
And I, Thetis, granted him 


Freedom under the sea, 

Drip and welter of weeds, 

The drift of the fringing grass, 

The gift of the never-withering moss, 
And the flowering reed, 


And most, 

Beauty of fifty nereids, 
Sisters of nine, 

I one of their least, 

Yet great and a goddess, 
Granted Pelius (sic) 


Love under the sea, 
Beauty, grace infinite: . .. 


It dies very hard, this notion of Greeks as Pale Young People 
in eurhythmic attitudes ; yet it is fantastically false. A Greek 
might have made something of the Terrapin—* Certainly this 
young man is a barbarian, and often frigid in his straining after 
effect (Aischylus was sometimes that); he sows not with the 
hand, but with the whole sack ; but there is something attrac- 
tively Dionysiac about him.” But, confronted with this gutless, 
asthmatic ghost of himself, he would probably have reacted very 
much like William Morris when a rich person with similar ideas 
of the essential anzemia of high art came to buy dyed stuffs of 
him. When, after being shown all the hues of the rainbow, the 
rich person said in pained tones, “ But I thought your colours 
were faint,” he heard himself being bidden in a bellow of Morris 
fury, if he wanted dirt, to go and look for it in the street. Helio- 
dora, I fear, is a sham reproduction of an original that never 
existed. F. L. Lucas. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


Carlyle to “The French Revolution.” 

Kegan Paul. 15s. 

That this second volume, while equally full of detail and the 
business of daily life, presents a less interesting Carlyle than 
did Mr. Wilson’s first book is scarcely the author's fault. In 
spite of popular opinion to the contrary there was a great deal 
of humdrum, domestic happiness about Carlyle’s married life, 
especially in these nine years till 1887. What is exciting about 
that period of his life is his development as an author, and 
Mr. Wilson, while he has many gifts, does not possess the one 
of critical analysis. He takes his Carlyle whole, and, indeed, 
except for a suggested spiritual dependence on Burns, has 
little to say of Carlyle’s literary ancestry, regarding him rather 
as an immediate original, a Scotch Melchizedeck. This is not 
& view we can accept. Carlyle shares with Meredith the un- 
enviable fame of possessing a style which seems at once odd, 
unnatural and yet not originally native to the man—as is, 
for instance, Donne’s style or Browning’s. He wrote an English 
Which is quite unlike anyone else’s, and which yet seems deriva- 
tive. What is more, his affectations are to be found, adopted 
suddenly and wholly in Sartor Resartus, and rarely abandoned 

rwards, except in some passages of Heroes and Hero-worship 

and Past and Present. Whence did Carlyle get his style ? 
And why did he adopt and persist in it? Towards these problems 

S Wilson contributes no solution, although he has no poor 
opinion of Carlyle’s books—he even indulges in such extravagant 
judgments as : 

The French Revolution, by Carlyle, is as good a history as any 
yet written, and the publication of it was a more important event 
than Jena or Waterloo. 

One would not go for literary criticism to an author who 
can thus put Carlyle on a level with Thucydides and Gibbon ; 
or for delicacy of judgment to one who so calmly compares 
things which do not belong to the same region. 

It is no mere esthetic curiosity which makes us wonder why 
the man who could write the excellent prose, personal, vivid 
and sufficient, of his letters and some essays should, when he 
fame to write a history, prefer a style like this: 

: + Aristocracy of Feudal Parchment has passed away with 

4 mighty rushing; and now, by a natural course, we arrive at 


By D. Atec WILson. 






Aristocracy of the Moneybag. It is the course through which all 

European Societies are, at this hour, travelling. Apparently a 

still baser sort of Aristocracy. An infinitely baser; the basest 

yet known. 

In which, however, there is this advantage, that, like Anarchy 
itself, it cannot continue. Thought is stronger than Artillery- 
parks. The heavens send us generous hearts into every generation. 
And now what generous heart can pretend to itself, or be hood- 
winked into believing, that Loyalty to the Moneybag is a noble 
Loyalty? Mammon, cries the generous heart out of all ages and 
countries, is the basest of known Gods, even of known Devils. 
In him what glory is there, that ye should worship himt No 
glory discernible; not even terror: at best, detestability, ill- 
matched with despicability ! Generous hearts, discerning, on this 
hand, widespread Wretchedness, dark without and within, moisten- 
ing its ounce-and-half of bread with tears; and, on that hand, 
mere Balls in flesh-coloured drawers, and inane or foul glitter of 
such sort—cannot but ejaculate, cannot but announce : Too much, 
oh, divine Mammon, somewhat too much Meanwhile, 
we will hate Anarchy as Death, which it is; and the things worse 
than Anarchy shall be hated more. Surely Peace alone is fruitful. 
Anarchy leaves vacancy behind. Know this also, that out of a 
world of Unwise nothing but an Unwisdom can be made. Arrange 
it as thou wilt, it remains the new prey of new quacks and unclean 
things, the latter end of it slightly better than the beginning. 
Who can bring a wise thing out of men unwise? Not one. 

The obvious suggestions as to the origin of this style have all 
been made—the Bible, German literature, Macpherson’s Ossian ; 
but none of these sufficiently explains the oddity of the fact 
that while his friend Edward Irving ranted in perfectly good 
English, Carlyle felt himself compelled to utter sense in ranting 
rhetoric. We would not deny that the prose in Sartor and 
The French Revolution occasionally has great beauty: in some 
of the descriptive passages, especially, the details are painted with 
bright, thick colour and an amazing technical accomplishment. 
Even at its best, however, Carlyle’s prose wearies with its con- 
tinual apostrophes, its violent over-emphasis, its rhetorical 
vehemence. It is ironical that the man who in Sartor Resartus 
expounded the philosophy of clothes should himself have so 
amazingly over-apparelled ordinary commonplaces, and thought 
to make truth (or mere fact) more impressive by burdening her 
with heavy and far-fetched decoration. 

Accidentally Mr. Wilson may have given us the true explana- 
tion of Carlyle’s passionate affection for his acquired style. 
Greater than external influences was, no doubt, the man’s 
conviction that he was a prophet, and that prophets could not 
afford to speak as do the ordinary folk. Just as in his theology 
and philosophy Carlyle never broke completely from the Calvinism 
of his boyhood, so he never shed the old idea that a teacher 
should have a formal and peculiar manner. He did not himself 
adopt the grave academic manner of Chalmers or other Presby- 
terian divines: but he felt he had to have a manner. When 
he was on the tripod and in the frenzy he must not be mistaken 
for an ordinary man with a message—hence his extremes of 
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rhetoric and rhodomontade. The style seems odd; it also 
seems unoriginal, because it does not spring out of any deep 
necessity of thought or from any appropriateness to the subject. 
It springs in the beginning from Carlyle’s own conviction about 
his position to his age—a dangerous thing and one of which no 
great artist should be aware. 

Where Mr. Wilson helps us in tracking a secondary origin for 
the style is in the letters of Francis Jeffrey, first given in this 
volume. Jeffrey was pure eighteenth century, pure rationalist, 
a foe to enthusiasm, radicalism and those other wild passions 
of the heart which invade the head. He had, indeed, more than 
a touch of the gigmanity which Carlyle cursed. Yet, as he 
was lovable, extremely intelligent, fearless and candid, Carlyle 
admired and respected him; and Jeffrey talked to Carlyle for 
his good. No doubt there are men of genius who can learn from 
advice. Carlyle learnt nothing but obstinacy. Carlyle was 
born a reformer: he could not see the most innocent incompet- 
ence—such as Lamb’s—without bursting into useless anger. 
He spent, after all, most of his life in attacking symptoms and 
ignoring the disease; and he resented, as only a physician 
can, the critic who attacked the symptoms in him. He loved 
Jeffrey, but how his young, ardent temper, his devastating zeal 
must have suffered when he got from him so cold a douche 
as this: 

You have no mission upon earth, whatever you may fancy, 
half so important as to be innocently happy, and all that is good 
for you of poetic feeling, and sympathy with majestic nature will 
come of its own accord without your straining after it. This is 
my creed, and, right or wrong, I am sure it is both a simpler and 
a humbler one than yours, and so God bless you. 

A friend who could so coolly treat Carlyle’s ideas was not 
likely to be patient with his extravagances of expression. He 
orders an essay on Burns, and when Carlyle sends it, Jeffrey 
writes: ‘* It is distressingly long, . . . diffuse this time as well 
as long, . . . I wish there had been less mysticism about it, 
or at least less mystical jargon, less talk and repetition about 
entireness and simplicity and equipments and such matters. 

- + I wish to God I could persuade you to fling away these 
affectations, and be content to write like your famous country- 
men in all ages, as long at least as you write to your countrymen 
and for them.” The advice was as good as it was on the whole 
unheeded: and, the worst of it is, it is at least possible that 
Carlyle would have pruned a little more thoroughly had not 
Jeffrey’s criticism encouraged him to think that there was a 
connection between mysticism and muddled expression, between 
fine thoughts and confused statement. That connection, non- 
existent before, was established by Carlyle, who has surely been 
the worst influence on English prose since Lyly wrote Euphues— 
and Euphuism only infected a very small set of court writers. 

Mr. Wilson’s narrative in this book is as direct and enter- 
taining as in his earlier volume. He is an idolater of Carlyle, 
and a little too grudging of worship at any other shrine. That 
he evidently believes philosophical and religious truth stopped 
short with his hero is a good thing. There can, we suppose, 
be no other writer of his power and knowledge left alive who can 
so fully share Carlyle’s prejudices and convictions. If he errs 
on the side of extravagance in his devotion to Carlyle, he makes 
up for it by his treatment of some other Victorian demigods. 
The chapters in which he describes Mill’s carelessness and Mrs. 
Taylor’s callousness over the manuscript of The French Revolution 
are a delicious and dramatic piece of writing. 


BY THE WATERS OF ZION 


Inheritors. By Susan GuasPetyt. Benn. 3s. 6d. 
Taffy. By Carapoc Evans. Melrose. 3s. 6d. 


Time was, the exile sat and wept by the Waters of Babylon. 
Now it is at home one weeps, by the Waters of Jerusalem. 
Gone is the doctrine of the Chosen Nation from reputable 
literature, as it is going from reputable politics; and the 
nationalist artist seems to be swinging over to a sort of tout 
comprendre, rien pardonner attitude. 

But in these two plays, what a contrast there is? Miss 
Susan Glaspell’s Waters are the Waters of the Mississippi, Mr. 
Caradoc Evans’s Zion is Capel Sion in Cardigan: his Welsh 
one of the oldest of the nations in the throes of prolonged defeat, 
her Americans one of the youngest, in the throes of rapid victory. 
Thus she is able, in the four generations who figure in this play 
of hers, to summarise the whole history of the Middle West, 
from the Covered Waggon to the Steel-works, the Pioneer to the 
Hundred-per-Center. She does it very skilfully ; by means of a 
first act which is practically a prologue, and three acts close 


——— 


together in time forty years later. In the first act we are shown 
the home of Silas Morton, a farm already almost surrounded 
by the town it has given birth to; and the play opens with g 
conversation between his mother (who had fought with her 
own hands in the Indian War of ’32) and Smith, a young man 
from the growing township, who wants to buy some of Morton’s 
land for town development. But Morton will not sell : instead, 
he gives the land, and with the help of his friend Fejevary, g 
Hungarian political exile, founds a college on it ; having all the 
simple man’s romantic belief in education. 

In the next act, Morton College is celebrating its fortieth 
anniversary. The Hungarian patriot’s son, Felix the younger, 
now a prosperous banker, is one of the Governors: and tho: 
he still pays lip-service to the liberal ideals of the founders, 
“practical politics”—State grants and so on—have Teally 
become the guiding principle of the college: and things have come 
to such a pitch that Holden, the one independent professor 
who had thrown up a Harvard appointment at old Silas’ earnest 
request for the sake of the new college, and had given himself 
to it ever since for a pittance—is offered the choice of taking 
his place in line or getting the sack. His particular crime jg 
that he championed the cause of a conscientious objector stil] 
unreleased in 1920, and was attempting an exposure of abuses 
in the State prisons. And the son of Felix the younger, Horace, 
is a Hundred-per-Center of the most stupid and desperate kind, 
full of loyalty and heartiness, leading gangs of students to bully. 
rag a couple of poor devils of Swaraj Hindu students who are 
threatened with deportation. But in Madeline Morton, Silas’ 
grand-daughter, the old spirit lives on: she bangs the police 
who come to arrest the Hindus over the head with her tennis 
racket, refuses to take advantage of Influence, and goes up for 
trial—where, if she utters one-half of the sentiments she intends 
to utter, she will undoubtedly be sentenced for a considerable 
portion of her young life. 

The whole play is an extremely able piece of work. The 
picture it presents is not an exaggerated one—one has only to 
enter America, as the present writer once did, through Ellis 
Island, and to come in contact with the two varieties of under- 
dog, the dago immigrant and the uninfluential intellectual 
protestant, to be able to cap each indication Miss Glaspell gives 
of savagery with three more. Nor is her exposition really one- 
sided: she neither comments nor explains, only shows the 
process by which America, from being one of the champions of 
freedom, bids fair to become one of the most obscurantist and 
tyrannical of modern States. And if any reader wants confir- 
mation of the “‘Horace”—‘“ Senator Lewis” mentality, may I 
recommend as a running commentary the Americana page in 
The American Mercury? 

But after all, as the publisher points out, the problem is by no 
means confined to America. Enthusiasm and intelligence don't 
always descend from father to son, in Europe any more than there: 
and Horace’s Hungarian cousins would probably be not a wit 
better than he is—probably took an active part in the recent 
White Terror: and Madeline’s English ones be not half so good 
as her. One’s wrath against the Hundred-per-Center is 3 
much a product of disappointment, of hopes raised fantastically 
high, as anything else. 

It is a far cry from the Mississippi to Capel Sion, in every 
possible respect. For one thing, the history of the Welsh 
is such a long and formless affair that it is impossible to introduce 
the historical sense into a play about them in the way that Miss 
Glaspell could. The present writer, after returning from a visit 
to Italy, was talking to an old Welsh woman. “ Ah, so you've 
been to Rome?” she said: “How do they like the Welsh there? 
Are they still as hard on us as they used to be?”—and she 
went on with details of the building of the Roman road behind 
her cottage. Where she got them from I don’t know—from her 
grandchild’s Easy Reader perhaps; but it is just the same with 
later things. “One of my mother’s relations went to Pem- 
broke,” someone will tell you: and you find it is a fourteenth 
century bard he is referring to. But what are you to do with 
people like that? You can’t do much by summarising four 
generations. 

In short, the historical sense gets left out : and with it the 
coherence in any sort of summary. It is a pity that Mr. Evans 
will choose titles which pre-suppose a summary: My People, 
and Taffy. and so on: for the most one can concede him is that 
it is possible that in some valley or other in his native Creedigion 
the world he writes of is exemplified ; that it is recognisable 
as Wales as a whole, or even a considerable part of it, one ca? 
only deny flatly. Mr. Evans’s chief emotional reaction 1s ev’ 
dently disgust. The things which seem to him vivid, significant, 
are the things which nauseate him: and being by nature 4 
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“And he rubbed the lamp and there 
was a clap of thunder and a blaze 
of light; there before him stood a 
great and terrible genie towering 
above him and asking .....-> 4 


No such great and terrible genie exists 
to-day to do the instant bidding of 
any modern Aladdin. But this Age 
—the Age of Science—has something 
hardly less miraculous in the “ Spirit of 
Coal,” which offers services ot Light, 
Heat and Power to men and women. 


Clean, reliable and economical, gas—the 
“Spirit of Coal"—has become the fuel 
of a thousand uses; it cooks our food 
easily and well; it gives us hot baths 
without trouble or delay; it warms our 
houses and our shops, our offices and 
our factories efficiently and comfortably ; 
it produces light which is the nearest 
artificial approach to sunlight; behind the 
scenes, in industry, it drives the machinery 
and heats the furnaces in many “ wnoene 4 
of manufacturing processes. There is indeed 
no limit to its uses. The very process, 
moreover, of the manufacture o gas from 
coal yields by-products indispensable in 
industry and invaluable in agriculture. 


The maximum of usefulness is obtained 
from the coal at every stage, in gas 
works, home and factory, without waste 
of the nation’s fuel resources and without 
polluting the atmosphere with smoke. 


It is tor these reasons that the Gas 
Industry has united to produce a 
great co-operative exhibit at Wembley; 
it is for these reasons that this 
exhibit is full of interest to everyone. 


Whether your interest lies 
IN ART OR IN’ INDUSTRY; 
IN COMFORT OR IN EFFICIENCY; 
IN DOMESTIC ECONOMY, OR 
IN NATIONAL & CIVIC PROBLEMS 


there are many fascinating things to see in 


THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE GAS EXHIBIT 


(in the centre of the Palace of Industry) 


AT WEMBLEY 
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THE SECRET 


OF THE 


COUP DETAT 


An Cope correspondence between 
1848-1852 of Prince Louis Napoleon, le 
Comte de Merny, le Comte de Fiahault, 


and others. 


Edited, with Introduction, by the RIGHT 
HON. THE EARL OF KERRY, and a Pre- 
fatory Essay by PHILIP GUEDALLA. 
Illustrated. 18s, net. 
Edmund Gosse in the “Sunday Times” says: 
“ These extremely interesting and curious documents,” 
anc 

“The admirable study which is prefixed to the present 
volume. Mr. Guedalla is the hope of literary history, the 
_— to whom we look to deliver us from the dragon of 
istorical dreariness.”’ 
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EQUATORIA: The Lado Enclave. 
By Major H. C. STIGAND. Illus. Maps. 21s. net. 


FREQUENTED WAYS. 
By MARION I. NEWBIGIN. _Iilus. 15s. net. 


INDIA: A Bird’s Eye View. 18s. net. 
By the Rt. Hon. THE EARL OF RONALDSHAY. 


LANDS OF THE THUNDERBOLT. 16s. net. 
By the Rt. Hon. THE EARL OF RONALDSHAY. 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. 
By Major E. OWEN RUTTER, F.R.G.S. 21s. net. 











MALAYA. 
By R. O. WINSTEDT, M.A., D.Litt. 12s. net. 
GENERAL 
LONDON: Its Origin and Early Development. 
By WILLIAM PAGE, F.S.A. 14s. net. 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK. New edition. 12s. net. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 
By HOWARD ROBINSON, Ph.D. 12s. 6d. net. 


EUROPE AND THE FAITH. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. New edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PREACHING OF ISLAM. 12s. 6d. net. 
By T. W. ARNOLD, M.A. 2nd edition. 


MY OWN COOKERY BOOK. 
By MRS. C. S. PEEL. Iilus. 6s. net. 
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situation to situation without once suggesting t 


strings. . . . A very good novel.” : 
Price 7s. 6d. net. z 
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artist not a chronicler, he naturally writes what seems to him 
significant, not merely what he sees: as an artist should; but 
it seems a pity by choice of title to affirm oneself a chronicler. 
Especially is this the case with the Welsh, of whom, as a recent 
writer in the Review of Reviews pointed out, the Englishman 
knows less than he does of Alaska or Paraguay. 

As for the present play, it is doubtful if its reception on 
performance would have provoked so much native wrath if Mr. 
Evans had not by his earlier work made himself the best ha 
man in the principality. It is distinctly milder, and there are at 
least three human beings in it to set off against the yahoos. 
It is also much more interesting. My People had purely a 
succes de scandale, but was practically worthless as literature, 
Its sole merit lay in the ingenious nature of its distortions. He 
spared no lengths to make the Welsh appear ridiculous: for 
instance, in translating their speech he rendered “* white robes ” 
as worn in Heaven “ white shirts,”’ which was quite unfair ; 
referred to God “The Great One” as “The Big Man,” and so on. 
But in Taffy he does say some extremely witty things, such as 
Ben Watkin’s speech, beginning: 

I can preach with my eyes shut. Iss, sermons of spleen, sermons 
of tears, sermons for funerals, sermons for sun, and sermons against 
the church parson... 


The schism in Capel Sion and the foundation of Capel Zinc: 
the objurgation which has its climax, “* For you the ten com- 
mandments are without the nots !””—it is full of things which 
make it thoroughly worth reading (whether they make it worth 
acting is more doubtful): at any rate, for those who are suffi- 
ciently informed and sufficiently detached not to take it seriously 
as a presentation of national character. ' 


RODIN 


Rodin. A Series of 60 Photogravure Plates painted by hand 
on hand-made paper with a historical and critical intro- 
duction by Leonre BENEDITE, Director of the Musée de 
Luxembourg and the Musée Rodin. Limited to 250 
copies. Benn. £7 7s. 

The publishers of this volume are to be congratulated upon 
having produced a wonderfully fine record of the work of 
Rodin. In so far as it is possible to reproduce in the two- 
dimensional form of a photograph the effect of a three-dimen- 
sional art, it is done here. Many of the more famous works are 
presented from several different angles, and neither in his 
choice of points of view nor in the technique of his printed 
reproductions has the photographer left anything to be desired. 
It may be that those who have never seen the originals (mostly 
in the Luxembourg) will not be able to obtain even from the 
most perfect photographs an adequate idea of the force of 
Rodin’s work, but for those who have, the plates of this volume 
should serve to stimulate a very complete recollection. 

For ourselves, as we turned over the plates, we were forced 
to realise as we had never realised before the extent to which 
Rodin’s work is “ dated.”” He was the child of his age—say 
1875 to 1910—and it was not an age upon which we can now 
look back with admiration. Twenty-five years ago Rodin 
was hailed as the greatest sculptor of his century, if not of 
many centuries. To-day his figures, if they were exhibited as 
new work, would be received by the critics either of London 
or of Paris with recognition perhaps of his prodigious talent 
but certainly also with the most damaging qualifications. He 
belongs to a period which is gone and not to be regretted— 
an age of transition, of muddled values and exaggerated 
idealisation. If he had chanced to be born thirty years later 
he would certainly have produced very different work. That 
he was susceptible to the new influences of the twentieth 
century—just as he was only too susceptible to those of the 
later nineteenth—is apparent in some of the last work that he 
did, in the five years before his death in 1917; but he was an 
old man then, and his fame rested on much earlier work. 

All his work, or nearly all of it, had extraordinary force, 
but to us of 1924 that force seems to have been directed into 
essentially literary channels which are not of permanent interest 
or value. His skill was supreme but his conceptions seem always 
to have been inadequate. He “‘intellectualised” nearly all his 
subjects and that, for an artist whose intellectual powers were 
by no means equal to his aesthetic appreciation of the human 
form, or to his technical capacity for reproducing it, was in- 
evitably fatal. His Christ ef Madeleine is positively offensive 
in its erotic and yet unimaginative religiosity. Very much 
of his work by the way is essentially erotic, not in the pagan 
sense, but in the manner both subtilised and elaborate of a man 
who lived in a romantic period when such inspiration could not 






—— 


be acknowledged. Yet Le Baiser is unquestionably tender 
and poetically beautitul. The famous Le Penseur on the other 
hand is insignificant—in so far as it was intended to convey 
an intellectual idea, as it certainly was. And the great statue 
of Balzac—or at least its head—is very far from doing justice 
to a writer of genius who was not always, at any rate, the 
flaneur or mountebank that Rodin has portrayed. 

But for all this, Rodin was a great sculptor. He was a master 
of his medium and if he had been a pupil of Michael Angelo, 
or better still, had been employed by the builders of the Gothic 
cathedrals, he might easily have produced work which would 
have been treasured for ever. In his ability to reproduce the 
human form—the muscles of the thighs, and the back ang 
even of the face—he has had few equals, but he employed half 
his talent as though he were a literary man. He dreamed 
grandiose dreams and embodied them in stone and bronze, 
He over-emphasised every point which seemed to him to hold 
an emotional appeal. 

Rodin has often by his admirers been compared to Michael 
Angelo. It is greatly to his credit that he himself considered 
the comparison blasphemous. But, blasphemous or not, it 
was certainly unfair. To compare Rodin’s “‘Adam” with the 
*“*Adam”’ on the roof of the Sistine Chapel is to suggest an 
even greater disparity of talent than actually existed. Rodin, 
as an artist, was certainly an innovator, but not a great innovator, 
He was at the mercy of the intellectual atmosphere of his day, 
Had he lived in the fifteenth century in Italy his “ Adam” 
would not have been so exasperatingly over-emphatic. For 
he was a great modeller, and for those who are able to penetrate 
the superficial and transitory influences which injured so much 
of his work and to perceive the real power that he wielded, this 
record of his accomplishment is well worth possessing. 


AFRICAN TRAVEL 


With My Wife Across Africa by Canoe and Caravan. By Colonel 
J. C. B. Srarnam. Simpkin Marshall. 12s. 6d. 


A Woman Alone in Kenya, Uganda, and the Belgian Congo. By 
Erra Ciose. Constable. 8s. 6d. 

Colonel Statham’s book is one of the most important contri- 
butions to the scientific exploration of South Central Africa 
that has appeared for several years. It is primarily the 
narrative of surely the most unconventional honeymoon trip 
on record—the journey made by the author and his wife from 
Mossamedes through the Portuguese West African colony of 
Angola, across the corner of South West Africa, on to the 
Victoria Falls in Rhodesia, and thence to Beira on the east 
coast. ‘ As exciting a journey as one could expect or perhaps 
wish to undertake in the twentieth century” was the summing- 
up of it by the President of the Royal Geographical Society 
when Colonel Statham lectured on it, and his book fully bears 
out this description. But it is at the same time a book which 
should be read as much for its scientific as for its human interest. 
The route was chosen after a journey through North Africa 
had been rejected as impossible, and others by way of the 
Equator, Kenya, the Congo or Sudan as traversing compara 
tively well-known country as well as being too costly. The 
Angola route had the advantage of being “ almost unknown 
and invested with a legendary reputation as rich in interest 
to the scientist and big game hunter.” This traverse of Africa 
to the Kubango river and down it and the Zambesi river system 
to the Indian Ocean—a journey never before completely 
accomplished by white people—provided Colonel Statham 
and his wife with all the big game hunting they wanted, but it 
proved also to be unusually rich in scientific interest. 

Accident, unfortunate for the travellers but more fortunate 
for the reader, compelled the abandonment of the complete 
river journey owing to difficulties of navigation and danget 
from hippopotami. This forced on them as an alternative 
the crossing of the Kalahari desert, where grave troubles 
crowded one after another on the party. But it also led the 
author to study the vanished Kalahari lakes, and to develop 
a theory of a progressive desiccation which is turning 4 once 
fertile country into desert, and will, he believes, affect the 
prosperity of South Africa itself. One of his excellently 
arranged appendices—others deal with the natives and the 
fauna and flora of the country traversed—is largely conce 
with this climatic problem. Colonel Statham’s theory of the 
formation of deserts, in North as well as South Africa, through 
a change of river courses due to tectonic action, or capture by 
the head stream erosion of shorter coastal rivers, is, of cours 
not novel; but here he had the advantage of studying its 
application on the ground, in the light both of available 
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| Messrs. METHUEN'S NEW BOOKS 


your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 








SECOND EDITION NEARLY READY 


AFTER THE VERDICT 
By ROBERT HICHENS. 
“The finest thing that has yet come from him. ... 
Mr. Hichens has given us the book of the season.”—Daily 


Mail. 

“.,. So powerful and so absorbing a story.”—Daily 
Telegraph. a 

“One of the most gripping and powerful novels of the 
season.”—Daily Express. 


NAME THE WOMAN 


By MRS. C. N. WILLIAMSON, Author of “The 
Lightning Conductor.” 7s. 6d. net. 





7s. 6d. net. 


The story of the triumph of a girl’s love in an equivocal 
situation. 


AUCTION BRIDGE DO’S AND DONT’S 
By A. E. MANNING FOSTER. F'cap 8vo. 3s. net. 


This is a practical book based upon experience in play 
rather than upon theory. It tells what to do and what to 
avoid in a simple and direct manner. 





A BOOK FOR ALL GOLFERS 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
CADDY-BAG 
By “STANCLIFFE,” Author of “Golf Do’s and 





Dont’s.” F’cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
IN PRAISE OF ENGLAND 
By H. J. MASSINGHAM. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 








A book of the English countryside in villages, birds, 
flowers, prehistoric remains and landscape. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS COURT 
By C. S. FORESTER. With 16 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Marshal after marshal, prince after prince, rises up 
before us in these pages. The narrative is by turns 
dramatic, amusing and iconoclastic. 





METHUEN & CO. LTD., 36 Essex St., London, W.C. 2 























REMITTANCES TO RUSSIA. 


Official Statement of People’s 
Commissary for Finance, U.S.S.R. 








In view of the rumours which have appeared in the 
Foreign Press that citizens of the U.S.S.R. experience 
difficulty in obtaining receipt of money sent to them from 
abroad, the People’s Commissary for Finance of the U.S.S.R. 
desires to bring the following to the notice of all concerned : 

1—In accordance with the laws of the U.S.S.R., foreign 
currency may be received from abroad freely and without 
limitation. 

2.—Remittances are paid out to the persons to whom they are 
sent by the Banks and Postal Institutions in all parts of the 
U.S.S.R. in any quantity. 

3.—Remittances are paid by the above institutions without 
any deductions. 

4.—Remittances are not subject to any taxation. 

5.—Holders of foreign currency, including those in receipt of 
sums from abroad, have the right to hold the same without 
limitation, and to exchange the same freely in credit institutions 
and money exchanges. 

6.—In order to assist the poorer sections of the population 
receiving money from abroad, the Union People’s Commissary 
for Finance is taking steps to reduce the price of such 








remittances, 
July 23, 1924. G. Y. SOKOLNIKOV. 
=—_—=_ 




















GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd. 





American Social History 
As recorded by British Travellers 
Compiled and Edited by ALLAN NEVINS. 


This is a complete survey of the writings of the most notable 
British visitors to the U.S.A. from 1789 to 1922. Among them are 
eg ee Dickens, Trollope, Freeman, Matthew Arnold, and 

. G. Wells. 


Sigmund Freud 


His Personality, His Teachings, and His School. 
By FRITZ WITTELS. Translated by Epen and 
CEDAR PauL. 10s. 6d. 


“Anyone who reads it will feel on much easier terms with 
psychoanalysis than before.”"—Spectator. 


The River of a Hundred Ways 
By JOICE M. NANKIVELL and SYDNEY LOCH. 
s. le 


18s. 


“ Apart from its interest as a record of observations and experi- 
ences, the book is valuable as an historical account of a little-known 
phase of European reconstruction.”—7imes. 


Fritiof’s Saga 
By E. TEGNER. Translated by C. D. Lococx. 6s. 
“ Gallant adventure and high endeavour are couched in language 


which cannot fail to delight by its brilliant colouring.”—Sussex Dasly 
News. 


The Unclaimed Wealth 


How Money Stops Production. By H. ABBATI. 
Introduction by J. A. Hopson. 6s. 
The book examines the causes and effects of delay in consuming 
and utilizing commodities and services after production, Examina- 
tion of the modern monetary system discloses that money placed on 
deposit in banks is, in fact, money withheld from circulation which, 
other things being equal, renders the total quantity of existing com- 
modities and services unmarketable without a fall in prices. 





40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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@, THE ECONOMIC 
ILLUSION 
7/6 


“ A clear and cogent case.””—New States- 
man. “A frank and clear exposition of the 
subject.”,—Times. 


by Arthur Bertram 


THESE THINGS 
CONSIDERED 
by Margaret Pollock 7/6 


A straightforward re-statement of the 
progressive ideals and aims of the present 
day. The foreword is by J. L. Hammond. 
“She has produced a work of real useful- 


ness.”’—Nation. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR OFFICE 
by E. Beddington Behrens 7/6 


Foreword by Professor H. J. Laski. “ Con- 
siderably the best and most informative book 
yet published about the work of the 1.L.0.” 

—New Statesman. 


PARSONS 
Street, W.C. 
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European evidence and of native tradition and testimony. 
He finds all the evidence “highly suggestive of the desiccation 
of a portion of South Africa, which must be affected by the 
drying up of the Kalahari lakes’; and he calls for serious 
consideration of Professor Schwarz’s heroic scheme of re- 
diverting streams by a vast dam system. The author’s 
scientific interest in the Kalahari is not in the least diminished 
by the fact that he was severely injured there while saving 
his dog from a wild animal, was deserted by his carriers, and 
met a white outlaw and a white madman, both of whom 
menaced his life before one killed the other and shot himself. 
These were but some of the more exciting episodes of a trip 
of which Colonel Statham says that “ never before in a very 
adventurous life, which includes thirty years of big game- 
hunting and many of war, has danger occurred so frequently 
when all my wits were awake to avoid it for my wife’s sake.” 
His stirring story of the journey is admirably illustrated and 
mapped. 

By comparison with Colonel Statham’s book, Miss Close’s 
story of her African travels is almost tame. The comparison, 
however, is hardly fair. Kenya and Uganda are now becoming 
well trodden, almost fashionable ground, though on safari, off 
the more frequented routes, adventure with a spice of danger is, 
of course, still to be found. The author of 4 Woman Alone, 
in spite of her title, does not in fact stress the element of risk 
in her wanderings. Her book is a pleasant, conversationally 
written record of eighteen months of residence and journeying 
in the two British East African colonies and on the border 
of the Belgian Congo. The two books, however, have one 
thing in common. Both of them end on the note of the lure 
of Africa and the call of the wild. 


WHY LOVE THE WORLD? 
Mother World. By Sim Francis YounGHusBAND. Williams 
and Norgate. 6s. 

So long ago as 1889 Sir Francis Younghusband joined the 
Indian Staff Corps, which proved to be for him the door to 
many adventures. He has been British resident in several 
Indian States, including Kashmir ; has travelled in the Pamirs 
and in Chinese Turkestan; has endured the fervours and 
rigours of Eastern climates. When Lord Curzon resolved that 
he would not relinquish the Viceroyalty of India before he had 
caused the last of the forbidden cities to be unveiled, it was 
Sir Francis Younghusband whom he chose to head the expedition 
to Llasa. That was exactly twenty years ago. 

Those very varied experiences made up just the kind of 
active life that a political officer of the Indian Government regards 
as satisfying. Sir Francis Younghusband discharged his duties 
with that special air of gravity and thoroughness that belongs, 
and belongs only, to the Englishman who holds_as a religion 
the belief in Britain’s civilising mission. He met, of course, 
with dangers in his service, but they passed him by; and, 
oddly enough, it was only during a holiday in pre-War Belgium 
that he came near to a violent death. 

The long illness that followed his motor accident brought 
out in Sir Francis Younghusband the habit of introspection 
and of mystical inquiry as to the purposes of life. His first 
religious book, Within, was the fruit of his convalescence. Since 
it was unencumbered with dogma, and started from the frankest 
scepticism in regard to theological orthodoxy, it made an appeal 
to a rather special body of readers, who were delighted with 
its unusual candour and its very modest claims. In a second 
volume, Mutual Influence, Sir Francis carried on his meditations, 
with an effort towards a statement of the sense of community. 
It is this latter which he endeavours to express, on the widest 
of possible bases, in his new little book, described as “‘ an appeal 
to men to revere no less than their country the world which 
gave them birth.” 

You may say we have had more than enough of that kind 
of thing—from the professors of internationalism, or the religion 
of humanity, or the advocates of universal as opposed to national 
ethics. But Sir Francis Younghusband is on another line. 
Impassioned English patriot though he is, with a conception 
of the citizen’s relation to the Motherland as something tran- 
scending the relationship of child and mother, he sets out to 
persuade us that, if the world is ever to become decent, we must 
all acquire an affection for the universal scheme of things as 
positive and ecstatic as that which most of us can, without 
effort, feel for the land we spring from. The Motherland we 
all know and love, says Sir Francis Younghusband : why then 
not the Mother World? One’s first impulse is simply to retort, 


Why, or How? There is not much suggestion of an answer in 
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the half-dozen brief chapters here devoted to the discussion 
of an idea which seems to mean more to its exponent than 
one would have expected from one’s knowledge of his admirably 
concrete record. Nor does his choice of personal illustrations 
help us much. The War heroes do not fit into this cosmic 
picture. We know where we are with W. H. Hudson; byt 
it is with rather a jolt that we find Sir Francis linking Hudson’, 
wonderful nature sense with the emotional extravagances of 
the once famous Welsh revivalist, Evan Roberts. And why, 
in any case, this recurrent and expansive talk of Love? The 
normal human creature, or even the mystic, when experiencing 
the ecstasy of knowledge or action, or of community, is not as g 
rule concerned with anything that needs to be called by the 
most overworked of all the words we use. What, for example, 
did Saint Joan care about love? About as much, it may be, 
as the Cosmos cares. 


THE PYRENEES 


Hill-Towns of the Pyrenees, By Amy OakiEy. Long. 21s, 

The ground covered in this book includes some of the 
most beautiful motoring roads in Europe, and especially the 
famous Route des Pyrénées, which joins the Mediterranean 
to the Atlantic, but as even the best roads do not always touch 
all the most beautiful spots, the book cannot be regarded as a 
just inventory of what is most worth seeing in the Pyrenees, 

The authoress is an American who spent part of three summers 
touring quickly from place to place, and therefore she can hardly 
be blamed for some of the numerous errors in her book: she 
trusted too implicitly to beaten tracks, and also she saw too 
faithfully what she had expected to see. For instance, on 
arrival at her first Spanish town, Puigcerda in the Cerdagne, 
she had “ to lie awake till dawn, . - as the night waned and 
our narrow street re-echoed with the chattering of voices and 
the twanging of guitars,” but a guitar would have been as odd 
and foreign in Puigcerda as a pianola in Greenland ; nor is it 
true to say that “ Puigcerda prides itself on being Spanish of the 
Spanish,” since its inhabitants are Catalans of precisely the same 
language and stock as their French neighbours. The only 
Spaniards there are the customs officers and the police. “Our 
approach to Seo,” she tells us, “* was enlivened by the amazement 
of the peasants, to whom an automobile is still a wonder”; 
evidently her visit was too short to discover that motor "buses 
pass up that particular road twice a day, and that the second 
finest car in the world is made at a factory not fifty miles away, 

She goes to Andorra by car and says, naively: ‘ I make no 
pretence: of the six parishes of Andorra we visited but two, 
Andorra la Vella and San Julia de Loria, but the first is the 
capital and the very heart of Andorra. I have therefore seen, 
in one day, more of the Republic of Andorra than many a 
traveller in former years who has braved the snows of Fray 
Miguel.”” She is quite wrong: the excellent summer walk 
from Hospitalet in France by the pass of Fray Miguel leads 
you through the whole length of the valley of Andorra past 
nearly all the villages, including those she touched at. More- 
over, by not walking for twenty minutes beyond the motor 
road ending she missed the Hotel Paulet at Las Escaldas, 
undoubtedly the best inn in the whole world. 

But her epithets for the Catalan peasant are the oddest thing 
in the book; he is “ uproarious by nature,” “ ardent in all 
things,” and “* with all the ardour and passion of true Catalans, 
the citizens of Perpignan celebrate this consummation of 
Jeanne’s recognition by Church and State.’ In the first place 
the Catalan has less of the alleged “ Latin temperament ” than 
anyone south of Sweden, and Perpignan being Socialist to the 
core and proud that Marty came from near by, it is probable 
that neither Church nor State were as much in the minds of 
the citizens as the author seemed to suppose. 

Perpignan is a modern provincial town whither all the wine 
manufacturers go to spend their money somewhat sordidly at 
second-rate casinos. Apart from the Avenue des Platanes, 
inadequately illustrated here, there is nothing much to see, 
the old buildings being spoilt by their surroundings, yet we are 
told: ‘Traces of former splendour are ever present it 
Perpignan. Subtle as the faint aroma of still fragrant though 
fallen petals, the perfume of the past exudes from the crumbling 
walls of the rose-red city.” 

Nevertheless, Perpignan should be visited by anyone who 
wants to see the most perfect fishing village in Europe, Collioure. 
Get a bed at the Hotel du Helder near the station, hire a bicycle 
and go first to Elne, whose cathedral of amber-coloured marble 
dominates a hilltop walled village. The cloisters are stupendous, 
and we commiserate the author who writes: ‘* The impressio?® 
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To those who helped the Relief 
Service of the Society of Friends 


DURING the years when the Society of Friends appealed 
for help to meet the special needs of famine-stricken 
Europe it received the generous support of men and women 
of goodwill throughout the country. 


YOUR INTEREST, CO-OPERATION AND FINAN- 

CIAL HELP ARE STILL NEEDED FOR THE WORK 

OF PEACE, RECONSTRUCTION AND _ INTER- 
NATIONAL FELLOWSHIP. 


Throughout Europe the Friends’ International Service 
has established a chain of linked Centres from which radiate 
the constructive activities of groups of men and women 
who are helping to build a new understanding, who are 
sharing the immediate problems of life with thinking men 
and women, who have fellowship with the young and who 
are ministering to the needs of the suffering children of 
many nations. 

These Groups are serving as the deep need of the 
moment calls, working out in the life those forces of recon- 
struction and fellowship for which the Centres stand. 
Immediate activities may be summarised thus :— 

(1) IN GERMANY. Centres in Berlin, Frankfurt, 
Essen and Nurnberg. Continued Relief Service at 
Depots for middle classes, student feeding and clubs, 
and feeding of needy children in the schools. Prison 
Service. Literature. 


(2) IN POLAND. Orphanage and Agricultural Train- 
ing School for peasant children; Peasant Em- 
broideries, Housing reconstruction. 


(3) IN RUSSIA. Fighting malaria in Samara Pro- 
vince. Centre of Service in Moscow. 


(4) IN GREECE. Through the Refugee Village Co- 
operative Association (Salonika). Fighting malaria 
and helping refugees to become self-supporting. 


(5) (6) (7) IN FRANCE, AUSTRIA and SWITZER- 
LAND. Centres of International Fellowship and 
Service in Paris, Vienna and Geneva. 











All who are in sympathy with this work, and who look 
towards a better way of life amongst the nations, are 
earnestly asked to support it. 


WILL YOU HELP THIS SERVICE AND 
SEND YOUR FINANCIAL AID TO— 


The Friends’ Council for International Service 


(Secretary: Carl Heath), 
Devonshire House (Room 8), 136 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 


a = ESOAT toy 
“| APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire, and, indeed, t 
who value the practical example of Cocctom and humanity: to. give 
e E 


Prince. in support of this great Service.”-—H.R.H 
INCE OF ” 
beat CE OF WALES, K.G., President of the Royal National Life- 


WILL YOU RESPOND TO THE PRINCE’S 
APPEAL? 


The Institution needs snnually 
1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the Lifeboat Service. 
stome send your 5/- to-day and be “ONE IN A MILLION.” 
com you go to Wembley, Visit Lifeboat House, Admission Free. 
ORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A, 


eno: 
rary Treasurer. Secretary. 





























_LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 

















cigarette 
make you 
cough ? A; 

Mr. J. Milthof. 


Some smokers complain that Virginian 
Cigarettes irritate their throat and cause 
them to cough. Others—with a riper ex- 
perience —smoke De Reszke Americans, 
You can inhale the superb flavour 
ef De Reszke Americans without 
irritating throat or lungs. It is this 
fact that has made the De Reszke 
the most popular cigarette with 
discerning smokers the world over. 
Why not get a box and try them ? pefestkg 


DeReszkelt! 
CIGARETTES! 


American 
25 ... 2/1 
Tenor (Turkish) 
25...3/2 




















Some for a ploughed field. Some 
for a perfect floor. Some that go 
out with a tweed cap and some 
with an opera hat. Whatever it be, 
there’s always the right Lotus shoe. 
Prices from 25/- to 45/: 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


LOTUS & DELTA 
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of Elne, as seen from the railway—and I must blushingly 


” 
. 


confess that this is the only way I have myself seen it. . . 
From Elne to Collioure and Port Vendres is only a little way, 
and you can get back to sleep at Perpignan by the inland road 
through Le Boulow. 

Next day go on by rail to Gerona and work up to Puigcerda 
on the southern side; the inns are better and the people more 
friendly. Thence follow the author’s route—there is a motor *bus 
all the way—but stop three nights at Seo d’Urgell in order 
that the place may soak in. In Andorra you must go to Las 
Escaldas, Ordino and Canillo, but you will have to walk. Come 
back to Perpignan by the electric railway from Bourg Madame 
and, having taken three weeks over the trip, come home, leaving 
the rest of the Pyrenees for another time. 

This book is illustrated with one hundred and twenty-five 
line drawings: they are not very good, and some of them, 
notably the one of San Martin de Canigo, seem to have been 
drawn from postcards. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Historical Jesus. By CHartes PIEPENBRING. 
Linian A. Cxiare. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
This is a modest but effective presentation of a view which is 
becoming almost orthodox. Since Schweitzer dropped his bomb 
every theologian has had to decide for himself on which side of the 
crater he shall take up his position. The general movement has been 
towards the eschatological interpretation, with or without such reser- 
vations as piety, caution and a sense of the extreme obscurity of the 
problem may suggest. Dr. Piepenbring is not cocksure. But he 
has no doubts. Jesus was convinced, as a fervent follower of the 
Baptist, that the reign of God and his people on earth was at hand. 
The purpose of the Galilean ministry was to win, as one may say, 
subjects for the new dispensation, to create the spirit of faith and trust 
which would hasten its coming; in a word, to convert the people. 
It failed, and out of the growing conflict with the authorities and 
the period of retirement and reflection, emerged a new, or supple- 
mentary conviction. In the new kingdom Jesus would himself be 
the ruler, Messiah, Sonof God. Inthestrength of their faith he assailed 
the authorities in their stronghold and perished. 

Now there is no doubt that some such scheme of mental development 
can be found in the Gospels, and fortified point by point with proof 
text in the old manner. The difficulty is that a great deal more can 
be found and the problem is what to do with the rest. The author’s 
solution is simple. Everything that does not square with the scheme 
is Apostolic and in particular Pauline, thrown back into the Gospels 
which were of course composed when the experience of a generation 
or more had confuted the Messianic expectations of the first disciples. 
Dr. Piepenbring’s principal authority for the higher criticism of the 
Gospels is Loisy. He is evidently unacquainted with the work of 
Sanday, Hawkins and their group, which would have shown him that 
the problem is hardly susceptible of so trenchant a solution. 


Essays and Adventures of a Labour M.P. By Cor. Tae Rr. Hon. 
Josian C. Wepewoop, D.S.O., M.P. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
Colonel Wedgwood here recounts his experiences of fighting as a 
machine-gun officer in Gallipoli and Flanders, and as a Gunner Captain 
in the Boer War ; of revolution in Russia and Hungary, and political 
propaganda in India; and as a Resident Magistrate in South Africa 
after the settlement with the Boers. He has a light impressionistic 
touch and can describe, for instance, the dour humours of a Boer 
wedding-party, with its endless whist and dancing, and his purloining 
of a certain feather-bed ; or his establishing the Highveld Herald, 
and boosting its circulation by writing bitter leading articles attacking 
himself ; and at the same time he can enable us to feel the underlying 
tragedies of the ruined and embittered Boers. He can write, in fact, 
vividly ; and his account of the landing at Gallipoli from the River 
Clyde is unsurpassable in its rendering of the nightmare of that terrible 
Sunday. He himself stood under fire for three hours, up to his waist 
in water, his legs jammed between corpses, helping men jump from a 
boat of corpses on to dead men’s backs in the dark. He tells us of the 
panic on board later, when with boots and breeches off he crouched 
under the poop, terrified, awaiting death in the belief that a mob of 
Turks was then on deck. For two days on land he led a charmed 
existence in the thickest of the fighting, but at last he was hit and one 
more phase of his career was over. There is, it will be seen, plenty of 
variety in the book, and it also includes a number of political articles, 
and notably an exposition of the case for the Single Tax. Colonel 
Wedgwoad would have us believe that these chapters are the raison 
@ éire of the book, and that tiie others are mereiy the sugar on the pill. 
That, however, is only his modesty, for he can be equally entertaining 
in controversy as at other times. 


Seconds Out. By Frep Dartnett (LONG MELrorp). 
preface by Georces CarPeNnTIER. Laurie. 6s. 
Even boxers have their Boswells. Mr. Dartnell does not content 
himself with a mere ringside chronicle of events. His heroes are 
hardly ever allowed out of his sight. Tommy Harrison cannot drink 
a spoonful of soup or Johnny Basham make an amusing remark with 


Translated by 


With a 





out its being carefully recorded in the author’s commonplace book. 
Of the moderns, Carpentier is easily his favourite. Who can with. 
stand the charms of this versatile Frenchman? His classic profile 
and charming mahner would ensure success in any profession. Evep 
literature does not seem beyond his powers, if we may judge from the 
carefully-worded preface he has written for this book. As Mr. Dart. 
ne!l’s object appears to be to elevate the psychological side of boxing, 
with as little mention of unpleasant details as possible, it is not sur. 
prising that he remains faithful to Carpentier: in preference to 
broken-nosed fighters like Dempsey or Siki. From Byron to Bernard 
Shaw all the celebrated patrons of the Ring are mentioned to prove 
its intellectual aspect. Shaw, indeed, acted as a boxing critic himself 
and was responsible for the famous phrase about Carpentier’s 
“‘poisonous right.” To serious students of the Ring the influence of 
the cinema upon boxing marks a new epoch. What ringside develop. 
ment of the last fifty years can compete with the amazing Sjki. 
Carpentier match in Paris, at which the decision of the referee was 
subsequently reversed upon the silent witness of the films? Mr 
Dartnell realises the importance of this influence, and it is surprising 
that he gives it only half a chapter. His argument that the cinema js 
apt to get an even more one-sided view of a fight than the referee is 
extremely interesting. Why is he afraid to carry it to a logical 
conclusion and return a verdict against the films? The problem of the 
coloured boxers, memories of big fights and big promoters, fill other 
chapters—sporting journalism of the best quality, but nothing eige, 
The author has been entirely successful in avoiding any professional 
jargon that would restrict his public. 


Prolegomena to an Idealist Theory of Knowledge. By N. K. Swrz, 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

» Philosophy lives by curiosity, and since Mr. N. K. Smith published 
his Studies in the Cartesian Philosophy and his Commentary to Kant; 
Critique of Pure Reason—two books which became classical within 
a few years of their appearance—the philosophers have been very 
curious to know what his own view of the Cosmos would turn out 
to be. Now he has changed curiosity into bewilderment by giving 
us a volume of quintessential Realism baptised as Prolegomena i 
an Idealist Theory of Knowledge. For he insists that Space and 
Time are fundamental features of nature directly disclosed to intuition; 
that the categories, too, are directly apprehended as constituent of 
the natural world: that nature is an independent order, not mind- 
begotten, and through the adventures of science “‘ educating us into 
an ever fuller knowledge of itself.” It is true that he holds a peculiar 
view of sensation which smacks of the familiar Idealism : the sensa 
are not extended ; they are not qualities of objects, but events with 
biological conditions and a biological function. Yet even so, though 
they may be private, they are not subjective. The objects we appre- 
hend in terms of them are public existences, and if they are tinged 
with illusion, they supply the data for its correction. They are, as 
it were, sign-posts on the road to knowledge; we cannot find our way 
there without them, and we cannot get there until we have left them 
behind. Even to retain this faint flavour of Idealism in his prok- 
gomena Mr. Smith has to commit himself to the inexplicable. How 
can colours which are unextended events seem to cover space and 
become terms in which we intuite a spatial reality? He confesses 
frankly that he cannot tell us. But we will not take advantage of 
the opening he offers us. We are too curious to know how he proposes 
to rear an Idealist temple on these strange foundations, even if his 
creed is wide enough to embrace “all those philosophies which agree 
in maintaining that spiritual values have a determining voice in the 
ordering of the Universe.” 


The Secret of Bogey House. By HersertApams. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

The Secret of Bogey House is so called not because of any suspicion 
that it is haunted, but after the “‘ Colonel” and because it lies near 
a golf course. When the story opens Tony Bridgman is on a golfing 
holiday, and he has just heard that his little fortune has been lost by 
a defaulting Insurance Company. Seeking a lost ball in a local 
garden, he comes into touch with a family who need just the sort of 
adventurous assistance that he can offer, and he is engaged forthwith, 
as a sort of amateur detective, to seek a young man who, having 
drawn two thousand pounds, has disappeared. The missing mad 
was last heard of at the very private boarding house known as Bogey 
House, and there Bridgman goes as a guest. Then things begin to 
move. The young man turns up, only to be murdered the evening 
following that of his arrival, and thenceforward Bridgman’s time 
occupied in tracking down his murderer. The secret is well kept 
until the end, and if the machinery of the story is somewhat creaky 
with age and over use, it is used adroitly enough to satisfy the average 
lover of detective fiction. There is a love interest which justifies 
its intrusion, and Mr, Adams’ people are not mere puppets. 


Hangingstone Farm. By JIantae Jerroup. Parsons. 7s. 64. 
There is a dramatic quality in Miss Ianthe Jerrold’s story of a small 
group of people living, isolated from the world of cities, on @ small 
Leicestershire farm. From the opening chapter in which the farmers 
nephew, Serle Gandy, after twenty years in the Argentine, arrives 
at the local station as dusk is falling, until the end when we leave 
him firmly rooted in the soil he loves, the story is tense with co 
although on the surface the life of the farm and home would appest 
to a stranger to be running easily and smoothly. The principal 
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THE BODY HAS IN IT THE NATURE TO CURE 


“ Patients often recover in spite of the medicine rather than because of it, and it is this fact, 
known to Hippocrates, ‘ That the body has in it the nature to cure,’ which supports all sorts of 


cults acting through the mind.” 


After fourteen years of very suc- 
cessful work in restoring unfit people 
to health in all parts of the world, 


instruments that will enable him to 
search for signs and portents of an 
enormous number of disorders and 
diseases before they have reached a 


SIR BRUCE BRUCE-PORTER. 


give you the necessary advice to 
counteract the development of any 
to which you may prove to be sus- 
ceptible, or which are in the incipient 


by teaching them how to gain com- 
mand over their functions through 
direct muscle-control, stretching of 


dangerous or chronic stage, and so 


stage. These counteractive agents 
would more often involve the pre- 





the spine and the conservation of 
energy in conjunction with the regular 
use of fresh and natural foods—un- 
faked and free from preservatives—it 





A Maxalding spine, shoulder and 
elbow adjusting exercise in action, 
showing a maximum of result with 
a minimum of effort. 


scription of natural therapeutics than 
the use of drugs. The greatest aids 
to health are appropriate diet and 
exercise. Just as one man’s food 








js with feelings of great satisfaction 
that I now see this work being 
endorsed by the public utterances of 
men whose names are household 
words in literature and healing. Pre- 
vention is the only cure for many 
malignant diseases, but self-treatment, 
even in prevention, may not always 
be safe. So many people take the 
very necessary precaution of visiting 
their dentist every six months or 
so to have their teeth and gums 
examined. They do not wait until 
they have the toothache or symptoms 
of pyorrhcea. But how many people 
visit their doctor periodically for the 
purpose of being overhauled and 
examined? Comparatively few. And 
yet if everybody did so there would 
be far less illness and disease, and 
certainly much less occasion to use 
the knife. There would be many 
happier people and far fewer harassed 
doctors. No man or woman over 
forty years of age should neglect to 
make a periodical visit to the Medical 
Adviser. There are hundreds of 
diseases that your doctor cannot cure, 
but very few that he cannot prevent. 
He possesses the knowledge and the 








You can find out free of all cost 
or obligation just what Maxalding 
; is, and how it can be applied bene- 
: ficially to your case, by sending a 
{ letter detailing your requirements, $ 
; or by deleting the unnecessary 


oe ee eee eneneeeenes 


Headaches, or 








eee e eee terres eeene Pewee ee ee eee EET eee eee ERE EERE ESSER EERE EERE EE EEE TEER EEE EEE TEER EEE EE Ree eee EY 


(1) I desire to be cured of Indigestion, Constipation, Nervous Debility, Neuras- 
thenia, Insomnia, Weak Lungs, Susceptibility to Colds, Rheumatism, Lumbago, 
Sciatica, Obesity, Sluggish Liver, Dizziness when Stooping, Lack of Physical 
Development, Lack of Self-Confidence, Weak Stomach, Biliousness, Languor, 


may be another man’s poison, so one 
man’s exercise may be another man’s 
purgatory. Consequently, general 
dietetics and cut-and-dried methods of 
exercise so often fail to even produce 
a modicum of benefit for the effort 
and trouble expended. Exercise must 
be directly applied to the parts of the 
body that require it, and it should be 
of a nature that will correctly adjust 
anatomically and stimulate the func- 
tion without defeating its own object 
by exhausting the user. The most 
obvious signs of departing youth are 
the curved spine at the base of the 
neck and the distended abdomen, but 
both these can be prevented and even 
cured by exercise. Maxalding pre- 
sents such a form of exercise, and by 
its means over 50,000 people of all 
ages and both sexes have been enabled 
to cure themselves of one or more of 
the functional disorders dealt with on 
the coupon, without the use of any 
apparatus, drugs, patent foods, physi- 
cal jerks or special baths. The treat- 
ments are carried out by Post and 
Mail and include all necessary in- 
formation upon simple dietetics. 
A. M. Savpo. 





items from the coupon, adding : © URIs ciisiidnsecberevonenpneenseinaiagnedinnsacnesshneseansnneenppenieentontapencteonsonemnibancenhvareeietbeeseanen 
I I’ Bhi. sssennnshiesuesnannelelhnepinshenmenanibiibocesnibsaneniteagsieniestintes 
; address, and posting it to me at : H 
Tas eliteee efeu tute. J sesereg lala eokacr tinged eaiaek eeeiateilagdschabedapcihennbaipiaeneehtndap aisteennaneetat saa 
L = : U.....nccncvsistialialaiiealinliaiesinidshinnniniuduaipuianiimadiiaintiommmetatiinns AGE. ..o-00+sreersersserseeesees i 
MR. A. M. SALDO, 40H Pall Mall, London, S.W.1, England. 








Changes of Address 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a 
change of address are particu- 
larly requested to write early in 
the week. Notice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in each 
week cannot be dealt with. All such 








communications must be addressed to 
The Manager, New Statesman, 10 Great 








Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
£ ) 











QHOTOGRAPHY.—Send your Kodak films to be developed by 
Mr. JAMES Bewney (The Studio, Lesbourne Road, Reigate, Surrey), who 
will give them personal attention and get the best possible picture from 

every exposure, including the “ intensifying,” when necessary, of underexposed 
negatives. Prints returned within 24 hours. Terms: 
Quarter plate sise 
or less. Postcard size. 
38. per doz. 38. 6d. per doz, 
3s. 6d. ” 


Developing 
Prints ee se ee co /! 7 = 
Enlargements undertaken if desired. 





OOK BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., com lete set f21; 
Balzac’s Novels in English, 58 Vols., 12; Trollope’s 

Barchester Novels, 8 Vols., 25s. ; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, to Vols., 
best edit., {7; Cameron Etchings, 428s.; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign 
Phrases, 7s.; Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols., illus. (638.), 35s. Catalogues 
free. Rare and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. 
Libraries or small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND BRos., 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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characters of the play are Serle, his uncle Henry Coppard, his cousins 
Cynthia and Rose Jaques, living with their uncle, and, never present 
in person but always present in spirit, Clement Coppard, the farmer’s 
son, who for reasons not disclosed until the end is seeking fortune 
in Australia. Then, providing an explanatory chorus, we have Mrs. 
Ames, the farmer’s cheerful housekeeper; a bitter-tongued old lady, 
Coppard’s aunt ; Thomas Vidall, Coppard’s neighbour and friend ; 
Edward Jaques, the actor father of the girls ; and the village idiot. 
There is but one interest, the love story of Serle and the lovely, shy 
and unhappy Cynthia, yet much comedy and tragedy is crowded on 
that little stage. Miss Jerrold gets her effects with such easy mastery 
that Hangingstone Farm has that air of simplicity with which the 
English countryside hides from the townsman, in spite of being full 
of fierce loves and hatreds, weaknesses and the solemn wisdom of 
its rustics. 

The Clash of Colour. By Basi MATHEWws. 

Missionary Education. 2s. 

There are few more hopeful signs of the times than the remarkable 
change that has come over missionary literature, especially since the 
important Edinburgh Conference just before the war. A little book 
such as this, designed for mission students and others, would have 
been unimaginable a generation ago. Mr. Mathews runs over the 
main facts of the expansion of the white man’s power since the 
beginnings of ocean navigation ; he draws the outline of the race and 
colour problem, and indicates how the British Empire might lead the 
way to freedom and world co-operation. He writes too much in 
the vein of the childish papers, slings too many lines from Kipling 
and Alfred Noyes, and even has a word of praise for the chief American 
advocate of the Nordic superstition. Mr. Mathews should know 
better than that, but his booklet will do useful service. 


The Puppy Book. By Rozserr S. Lemmon. Hutchinson. 38s. 6d. 

Mr. Lemmon evidently has a healthy contempt for the rest of 
mankind. Doggy people cannot help despising the dogless a little, 
but surely the aspirant to puppy keeping cannot be quite so lacking 
in common-sense as Mr. Lemmon imagines. It may be that there 
are people who require to be told “‘never to mete out punishment 
that is not deserved,” but it is to be feared that they would be beyond 
the help of any book. In the chapter dealing with diseases, the 
author has been so careful to avoid technicalities that practically 
all useful information is eradicated. It may be that this book is 
intended for young children. The title and content certainly suggest 
it but the style is far too involved. 


THE CITY 


HE City is gratified that the London Conference has 
ended with a pact, but, remembering that the average 
life of French Governments is ten months, it would 

feel happier if France had fixed a shorter period for the evacuation 
of the Ruhr. Investors are not going to take up the German 
loan unless they feel quite safe in this respect, and we may 
have one or two surprises yet before the loan is actually floated. 
The result of the Conference had evidently been discounted 
in the foreign exchange markets, for on Monday the value 
of the pound in New York as well as the French franc fell 
sharply, on profit-taking, no doubt. French loans, however, 
benefited, as did the Hungarian loan, which rose above par 
and thus quickly justified its recommendation in these columns 
a week or so ago. 


United Council for 


* . * 
Birmingham ought really to be more circumspect, if it is 
still to be a prominent supporter of the Unionist Party. It 
happens to be the principal market in the country for motor 
company shares—more important in this respect even than 
the London Stock Exchange—and it is decidedly inconsiderate 
of it, a few days after the abolition of the McKenna duties 
came into effect, to cause the financial papers to appear with 
headings like this : 
MOTOR SHARES STRONG 
(Financial Times, August 18th), and such accounts from their 
Birmingham correspondent, as ‘Motor shares have had a 
firm appearance generally, and here and there considerable 
strength has been displayed.’”’ Thus, one learns that “ the 
outstanding feature has been the buoyancy of Austins, owing 
to the continuance of satisfactory reports respecting the 
company’s business,” that ‘‘ Napiers have jumped to 24s.,” 
that “Wolseley Debentures are now scarce and the preference 
shares are inclined to recover,” that ‘“‘Humbers have come 
to the front, a fair business being reported up to 24s. 6d.,” 
and so on. Since then prices have improved still further. 
Politicians of the Birmingham school assert loudly that the 
British motor trade is ruined by the abolition of the duties, 
but the Birmingham Stock Exchange speaks with a different 
voice. This is not the only occasion on which observation of 
the stock exchanges shows up political humbug. 


Do people really reply to advertisements relating to financia} 
operations, ang does business ever result therefrom? One 
gentleman is advertising in the financial journals that “ Jp. 
vestor’s Watchdog and Bargain-hunter is open for additiongj 
commissions.” I suppose the last admission is due to the 
new slogan of “Truth in advertising,” for I was under the 
impression that it was only half-commission properly authoriseq 
introducers of business received from brokers. Another wants 
readers to write him before they buy or sell tea shares, Ag 
he states he gives advice gratis, this must be a real philan. 
thropist, for his advertisements presumably cost money. Legg 
mysterious, but probably of equal merit, is the advertisement 
asking people to join a syndicate now forming to speculate 
on tin market “under the direction of experts.” They ar 
willing to take subscriptions of £20, so have not thus far, appa- 
rently, a fortune of their own made out of previous speculations, 
A gentleman remarked from the dock a few years ago that he 
calculated there was a fresh generation of mugs born every 


ear. 
y * * * 


Reference has been made in these notes from time to time 
of the high yields afforded on foreign government securities 
quoted in New York. The National City Co., ot 34 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C., has issued a table dealing with the subject, in 
which it answers the natural objection that the yield to British 
investors will diminish, if and as the premium on the dollar 
diminishes. This circular is sufficiently interesting for the 
following extract to be reproduced : 

N.Y. $ Approx. Sterling Yield, % 
Price. Yield. “A” “_”: = 
944 642 642 6.20 5.98 

97} 7.25 7.25 6.92 6.60 


Security. 
Argentine 6% .. 
Austrian7% .. oe 
Bordeaux, Lyons, Mar- 


seilles6% .. .. 90 7.40 7.40 692 64 
Canadian Pacific 4% .. 81 495 495 478 468 
Chile 7% ee «698RCiCLT—s—“‘iés7xLAT:s—C(iiSOCB 
Cuba 54% =... «. 97 5.72 5.72 5.50 528 
Czechoslovak 8% .. 101 7.92 7.92 7.62 1.85 


Dutch East Indies6%.. 96} 6.25 6.25 6.02 5.80 
Dutch East Indies 54% 904 6.22 6.22 5.97 5.72 
Finland 6% .. oo 00 6.93 6.93 6.62 6.35 
Haiti 6% ee ee Of 6.75 6.75 6.47 6.22 
Japan Government 4% 82} 7.05 ~- 7.05 6.80 6.20 
Japan Government 64% 92% 7.10 7.10 6.85 6.57 


Netherland 6% .. 99% 608 603 5.80 5.55 
P.L.M. Railway6% .. 83$ 7.80 7.80 7.05 6.80 
Rotterdam 6%.. .. 98) 610 6.10 5.88 5.65 
Seine (Dept. of) 7% .. 962 7.30 7.30 6.95 668 
Swiss5}% .. .. 97 5.70 5.70 548 517 


“A” assumes that Sterling Exchange will remain unchanged at 

4.55 throughout the life of the Bond. 

“B” assumes that Sterling Exchange will improve uniformly 
to par by maturity of the Bond. ; 
“C” assumes that Sterling Exchange will improve to par imme- 
diately and will remain at par until maturity. 
. * * 

Is it perhaps due to sympathetic uneasiness arising out of 
the Brazilian troubles that some of the most attractive invest- 
ments just now are to be found among Argentine securities? 
To start with the safest, Argentine Government 5 per cent. 
Railway Bonds of 1890, do not look wonderfully cheap a 
96, until it is realised that they are being paid off at par by 
half-yearly instalments in June and December, the last drawing 
taking place seven or eight years hence. As this is done by 
an accumulative sinking fund, the interest saved on the drawn 
bonds going to swell the amount drawn each half-year, holders 
have a greater chance of being paid off at par every six months. 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway ordinary stock at about 
£83 per £100 is ridiculously undervalued. The final dividend 
is due in October, and will certainly be 4 per cent., the same 
as last year, making 7 per cent. for the year. This line shows 
a series of uninterrupted traffic increases, and the stock enjoys 
a free market. And then, a shade more speculative, but probably 
even more remunerative, is Piccardo y Cia. shares—the great 
Argentine tobacco manufacturers. The shares are in the 
denomination of 100 Argentine dollars, national currency, which, 
at present rate of exchange, means a par value of £7 11s. 3d. 
The company has no debentures, but its participating preference 
(minimum 6} per cent.) can be bought for £7 1s. 3d., and its 
ordinary shares at £6 10s. The full year’s dividend is paid 
in October. Last year it was 7} per cent. on the preference 
and 8 per cent. on the ordinary. This year it should be at 
least the same. The shares are to bearer and are dealt @ 
daily on the London Stock Exchange. When better know? 


they should stand at higher quotations. 
J . . A. Emit Davies. 
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TO BE LET 


USSELL SQUARE, W.C. Quiet, pleasant room to let, 40s. 
R week, . 308. unfurnished. Gas ring, electric light, geyser, bath 
telephone. Suitable for business woman.—Write Box 7, NEW STATESMAN, 

xo Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


‘yee House Accommodation for Pa 





Guests, also Flats, 


Suites, etc., in London.—TOWN & COUNTRY AGENCY, 48 Dover 8t., W.1. 


—_— 
RUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C.—Flat to let, two months, possibly 
B longer, from 14th September; three rooms, kitchen, bathroom (geyser), 
piano, telephone ; rent 3} guineas ——Apply Box 10, NEw STATESMAN, 

ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








HELSEA.—Lady living alone has comfortable bed-sitting room 
to let in her quiet flat—on first floor, or would let bedroom and sitting- 
room, gas fire (breakfast only). Restaurant attached to mansions. Near 

two bus routes. Or would let flat for four guineas a week.—M. L., 81 Elm Park 
Mansions, Chelsea, S.W. 


—_ 





LECTURES. 


NYONE INTERESTED in the promotion of a fuller understand. 

A ing of Fine Art (especially of Music) in this country, should write for a 

prospectus of Arthur Hirst’s Lectures, to Tue LECTURE AGENCY, Outer 
Temple, W.C. 2. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
wi Mr. Leo Firnberg, of Milan, and Mr. Patrick Dobbs, of 


Toronto, please forward addresses to Box 11, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2? 








ILL ANYONE forward NEW STATESMAN to retired clergyman 
on receipt of postage, or share subscription ?—Box 12, New STATESMAN, 
1o Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





A REAL SAVING. We TURN—Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, 

etc., guaranteed as new. Descriptive Price List free, or send garments 
for free estimate-—Lonpon Turninc Co. (Dept. E), 16 Chardmore Road, 

N.16. "Phone: Dalston 4777. New garments also made. 

[=e TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13] Victoria 8t., London, 8.W.1. 








HOMESPUNS. 


EAL HARRIS.—LzEwis AND HETLAND 
Patterns Free. State Shade 


S 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. 
desired.—NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 





HARACTER READING.—INSIGHT into the character of 
yourself, your friends or enemies, Send P.O. 2/6 and specimen of hand- 
writing to “ GRAPHICUS,” Box N, 17 Great Turnstile, London, W.C. r. 





by —+—- exterminated by “ Blattis.” Simple, safe, 
it te use. It cleared them from Sheffield Workhouse when E. Hi 
.ZS8., by request of Government adopted this scientific remedy. Tins 1s. 6d., 


@. 84., 58. post free from sole makers, Howartms, 473 Crookemoore Rd., Sheffield: 


AND-KNITTED SOCKS AND STOCKINGS. — Ex-Officer, 
1914-18, entirely disabled as a result of gas, seeks orders for home-knitted 
ladies’ and gen en’s stockings and socks, in silk, artificial silk, or wool. 

When ordering please state whether ribbed or plain, also length of foot.—Box 333, 
New STaTEsMAN, 1¢ Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 








OOKS—Ainsworth’s novels, Jack Sheppard, Old St. Paul’s, Etc., 
11 vols., illustrated, 30s.; Boccaccio’s Decameron coloured plates, Edit. de 
Luxe, numbered, signed by the Artist, 18s. 6d.; New Letters and 
Memorials of Jane Welsh lyle, 2 vols., 118. 6d.; Leonard Merrick’s rst Edit. 
The Worldlings, 1900, 25s.; One Man's View, 1897, rare, 5038.; The Position of 
Peasy Harper, 1911, 128. 6d.; Roberts the Book Hunter in London, 1895, 215. ; 
Holbrook-Jackson’s rst edit. Romance and Reality, 1911, Great English Novelists, 
1908, 128. 6d. each; Pollard, Secret Societies of Ireland, 1922, 6s. 6d.; Allan, Book 
Hunter at Home, 1922, 118. 6d.; Mathews, Annals of Mont Blanc, 1898, 11s. 6d.; 
Myers, Phantasms of the Living, 1918, 8s.; Waley, Chinese Painting, {3 13s. 6d. ; 
Punch First 100 vols., bound in 25 vols., half-morocco, {12 128.; Anthony Trollope’s 
Novels, 10 vols., 1874, £3 108. ; Symond’s Studies of the Greek Poets, 1876-77, 2 vols., 
£2 7s. 64.; Symonds’ Walt Whitman, a Study, 1893, 30s.; J. A. Symonds, a Bio- 
gtaphy, 1895, 2 vols., 358.; Symonds’ Short History of the Renaissance in Italy, 
1893, 218.; Aristophanes, Comedies, first time literally translated, 1912, 2 vols., 
58.; Oscar Wilde, The Sphinx, illustrated and decorated by Alastair, 1920, 258. ; 
Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, illus. by Beardsley, 15s. ; Oscar Wilde, a Study by Stuart 
Mason, 1905, 21s.; Oscar Wilde, Sebastian Melmoth, 1904, 258.; Oscar Wilde, An 
Ideal Husband, rare 1st edition, 1899, £2 10s.; Oscar Wilde, Intentions, 1894, 218. ; 
Oscar Wilde, Poems, 1903, 218.; Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and His Circle, 1922, 
Ist edit., 258. ; Masefield, Selected Poems, signed copy, 428.; Masefield’s The Dream, 
gon, nic net, 26 vols. £38; Heaty Kingeley's Novels: 6'vols, half call, git, £27 
» fine 26 vols., £38; Henry Kingsley’s Novels, 6 vols., » gilt, £2; 
ons for catalogue, If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me, 
an the most expert book finder extant. BOOKS WANTED.—Machen, Chronicle 
S cmmanty | Housman, Shropshire Lad, 1896; Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols.; Farrer, 
ves of the World, 2 vols.; Tweedie, Arabian Horse—BAKER'’S GREAT BOOK- 
SHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 

























ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


an Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
xteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, or 16s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 

All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 


New STaTEsMaN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingswa 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. : 
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Have you a 
SAGGING prras 
If so, 


try the 
“SLEEPEEZIE* REINFORCEMENT 


Sleepeezie™ is a soundly constructed trellis 
frame, easily fixed under any mattress (spiral or 
diamond). On thie are many strong coil spring 
support and make even « worn-out mattress 
ideally permanently comfortable; in fact, as 

as the best box mattress, at a fraction of the 
cost. Our terms are eloquent of our trust in you 

of our faith in the “ Si ‘" 


CARRIAGE PAID, ON APPROVAL, 14 DAYS 


SEND NO MONEY 
but give width of bed 














F 





and mention “ New 
Statesman.” 
PRICE 

for beds up to: 
3ft. wide - - 20/- 
4ft. wide - ~ 25/- 
5ft. wide - - 30/- 

LISTS FREE. 





























a 
“ Facts are stubborn things.” 


BURGLARIES ARE ON THE INCREASE. 
cI 


Provide against loss by insuring with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


a 




















temporary refuge. 


Address parcel : 
N.S. BOOKS, THE CHURCH ARMY, 
55 Bryanston Street, W.1. 


Eat taec ec eeee eta eeee areata 
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He : 
rs : 
fs : 
oH OU BOOK-LOVERS! On your shelves there &% 
as are perhaps half a dozen, possibly more, : 
t volumes which have slept for years undisturbed. ae 
“= They would be thoroughly appreciated if you par- 4 
celled them up now and sent them along to the g 
Church Army, in whose hostels hundreds of our se 
more unfortunate sisters and brothers take ef 
rs 
os 
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O ENSURE, as far as_ possible, 
the regular delivery of THE NEw 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 


reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs: 
One Year post free ... 30s. Od. 
Six Months _,, eg 
One Quarter ,, a gle a, 


and should be addressed to the Manager, 
Tue New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT 





WORLD TOUR DE LUXE, 
with N. 8, BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
visiting INDIA, BURMA, CRYION, MALAY, JAVA, CHINA, JAPAN, HAWAII 


Seven and five months’ tours leaving October 17th and January 2nd. 
Also four months Tour de Luxe to 
INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON on October 17. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 


REFORMED INNS. 


INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S mney yp HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for D. List (Gratis). ~ 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





160 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Through the appointment of Mr. D. L. Drew to the Chair of 
in Swarthmore College, Philadelphia, an Assistant-Lecturer (Male) 
is needed in the Department. Duties to commence in October, 
Stipend £300. 

Applications, penne’ by not more than three testimonials 
must be received not later than September roth. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Internal Registrar, 


SCHOOLS 








HACKERAY HOTEL, sgeete the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C ~ a Bm and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, ‘fireproof oa night porters. 

Bedroom, Bieakiast and Attendance from te. 64 pet nigh Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: “ Thackeray re eS 1250. 


ROUsrUL. BUTTERMERE.—Best rambling centre in Lake- 
mountain air; wildest scenery. “ Victoria.” R.A.C. 
meted hotel ter f for having no licence. Season tariff {4 48. Quiet 
time £3 3s. Taxi from Cockermouth. 


ASTBOURNE FOR SUNSHINE. sows, first in official 
records for 1923). VEGETARIAN Guest covington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Tennis.—Mrs, RooeRrs (cookery diploma). 


C= PARK, Isle of Wight.—v tarian Guest House ; 
Roomy country SF wood and down country; 

easy access all parts large library. —Mrs. WYNNB. 
Bevwamours WEST.—crobam Hurst Boarding House, 


Road. Few minutes frem Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
Quiet comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exxis. 

















CSS = (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the 3 south aspect; 6 mins. sea ; 
lovely garden; garage. From 5 gus. anos. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 








| YPEWRITE, DUFTICATING and REPORTING of 
qupertenn er Pomey = my A aoline. ~ shorthand. 


provided.--Murnorouiran TyPpInc AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Lane, W.C.s. Tel. Holborn 6182. 3 whey ee 


,. oe — MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurate wast 





tely and eo 


‘THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, 
NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-edacational Boarding 
individual deve velopment. "No day papi followed, the aim being > puncte cna 


pils. 
the Principal, Mrs. Grant Kno. 
RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOS. FOUNDED 1889, 1887, 
A school combining general education with acricultural and other practicg 
Apply Secnecaee 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 





work. Special attention to delicate and backward boys. 





educati cals. Healthy coun life. - b if yao 
wy Marcarer L. M ‘rsemscs, wid Hens. (Lond.), and anct' Ruea 





HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP'S § STORTFORD, 
Head Mistress: Miss Estner Casp, M.A. (Girton Coll., 
Second Mistress: Miss EstERBReOoK Hicks, Oy yay 
A SOUND EDUCATION FoR GIRIS From 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great 
education a natural li 





Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoLts and Miss J. 8. Manviiz, 


MALTMAN'’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Sitees ct ths Hokessaela School. Tee tia cf or eee 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of 

community; to encourage self » te increase reseurce and i 





bi 


work. The girls will be for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 

m and for advanced werk in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurh 
on Dancing, a 200 guineas or. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea level and is on ey he The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds, 


of 15 acres. 





typist.—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 B 
UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss Rozerts, 5 High Holborn. 











Small advertisements in 
THE NEW STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at 
the constant service of all readers. It is 
estimated that at least 35,000 men and 
women read each issue of THE NEW 
STATESMAN, and for a few shillings 
readers can gain wide publicity for theirsmall 
announcements. Here is a list of some of the 
classifications which suggest themselves :— 


HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR WANTED. 


TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND BOARD. 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, 
CERTS, THEATRES. 


APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND REQUIRED. 
EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 

MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR WANTED. 


MEETINGS, CON- 


The charges for classified advertisements are as follows: 
18. =o per line per insertion (a line averages about nine words), 
discount for 13 imsertions and upwards. Box 


= Two Shillings extra, including one line for the 
office address and cost of forwarding replies. 





Please address all communications to The Manager, NEW 




















ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSBT. 
pa pee Public School. 220 Boys in four Houses. Strong Staff of oe 
Cambridge Graduates. Recognised by Army Council and Air 
O.TC., y he etc. First-class Mngineering Sheps. Entrance 
Bramination, July oth. Inclusive fees, {90 per annum. For entry apply Hp 
MastTrr, Wellington Schoo!, Somerset, or F. Law Micwec., Bsq., Clerk to the Governor, 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


V\ BDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
os 12.—Healthy, ay. heper Bes home life for a limited number of boarden. 
tire charge taken Children admitted from 5 years of age. 








The teachis 2 y on Montessori system combined with ith the most recent 
methods ncation.—Full particulars from the Mise 
MILDRED — 

H E HIGH SCHOOL, 7 R ORS. 


Truro. Head Mistress: Mies 
educetion with individual nation. 
Senior and Junior Boarding-bouses with 
us from the Heap Misrerss. 


Chairwan: The Lorp Bismor oF 

Coats, B.A.(Hons.) Lond. Sound 
Aeaving Schelarships to the Universities. 
playing. fields attached.— Prospect 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
Apply Mrs.E.M.Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., 8.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 42$4, 








C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free t as individuals and 
Independent study. attention 


as members of general community. 
Fuels pecpared for the Universities. Wel 


to health and physical ara. 
qualified staff. "ieded: Tass 





TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


Ts BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 i- 
Gomme Road, ~~ — —Principal : a ee te Stodente are oe 

to become Teachers of Gymnastics. of 

——.. aan 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Mt the 

System, Massage, D Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Pee 

£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SecrerTary. 

GARDNER’S PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

WALLINGTON, SURRBY. 


Complete training, extending over three years, for teachers of ot Gymnastics © 
Educational and Medical Aesthetic, Folk and 
; Hockey, Lacrosse, a bl and we "Preparation 
ygiene, Theory of Movement, Pa re Ling 
5) and other Public unuieotions”” "Fees 73 
Principal, Miss M. Garpwer, G.D. (Stockholm). 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


FrROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE} HOUSE 
Demonstration 


ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. rs. ve 4 
w. Zeutagee, V7 - 24. =. ©. 3. Montelore a. For 

















STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. Treasurer, Mr. W. ton. Secretary, Syments, 
: Q . ing y - information 8 Scholarshi Loan Fund “a on oon Board # 
Education, apply te the Principal, Miss Lawrence. —_— 





Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srzaicut & Sons, Lro., 


98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; yo ee by the Statesman Pustisuinc Co., Lrp., 10 Great 


Queen Streci, Kingsway, London, 
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